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READERS WRITE 





Symbol of Americanism 

I wish to congratulate you on your fine 
publication . . . It is much more than 
just a five-cent current magazine. The 
“Reader’s Write” column alone is~-worth 
many times the price. This one page 
often shows that there are still some Blue- 
Blooded Americans on this continent... . 
It is hard to keep the mind broadened to 
the trying events that are happening every 
day, but so far your publication has kept 
its pages on a reasoning basis. PATH- 
FINDER itself is an accountable symbol 
of true Americanism. 

Sitruc Emolb 
Middletown, Del. 

{Without wishing to seem ungrateful for his kind 
appraisal, PATHFINDER finds itself bemused by Mr. 
Sitruc Emolb’s name. Could not Sitruc Emolb be read 
backwards as Curtis Blome?—Ed.] 





“Fuzzy-Witted Youth?” 

Your editorial “Fuzzy-Witted Youth” 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 13) was a master- 
stroke to stop the alarming spread of 
Communism in this country and to help 
the cause of courageous Finland. 

Mrs. E. P. Foster 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

We love and admire the impartiality of 
PATHFINDER. But lately its editorials 
have been failing badly in marks. For 
instance, “Fuzzy-Witted Youth,” of Jan. 13, 
tops all of them by condemning the Amer- 
ican Student Union, stating in the last 
paragraph that “it has made an ass of 
itself.” We think that such a judgment 
usually ereates a bad boomerang. 

Nick Demkowitch 
Chicago, Ill. 7 F 

Your editorial on-“Morals in Storage” 
and “Fuzzy-Witted Youth” are very in- 
teresting. But let us not condemn the 
youth too harshly. Should we not expect 
their teachers to influence their thoughts? 

College. professors and preachers 
look to the efficiency of force rather than 
t+ lave, mercy and justice . Do we not 
owe the American Student Union a debt 
of gratitude since they have become a 
finger pointing to the “handwriting on 
the wall” that in our own country, as 
well as others, the philosophy of force will 
lead man to.the level of the brute? 

B. Kelly, M. D. 
Ferris, Il. 


Limited Monarchy 

From your editorial page in the issue of 
Jan. 61 quote the following: “Apart from 
France, Britain and the United States not 
many democracies survive on this earth 
today.” Since my schoolboy days I have 
believed the governmental form in ‘Britain 
to be a limited monarchy. After consult- 
ing modern dictionaries, my belief seems 
to be confirmed. Will PATHFINDER, 
with its usual frankness, please explain? 

Willis P. Burbank 
Charlton, Mass. 

{In form, the government of Great Britain is a lim- 
ited monarchy. The United States government is re- 
publican in form. Both are democracies in that 
actually they are governments by the people through 
the vote.—Ed.] 


Calcium and White Bread 
In your “Readers Write” column in the 


‘Jan. 6 issue of PATHFINDER I was in- 


terested in your article on “Caletum and 
White Bread,” and your reply to Mrs. 
Hazel D. Higgins’ criticism with reference 
to the claim of Prouty and Cathcart that 





calcium salts and milk solids were added 
to bread to increase the calcium content 
of white bread The following is 
House and Berg’s (Dictionary of Goods, 
1932) analysis of white bread: 


Made from refined grains of wheat 
grass; fairly rich in inferior protein, 
also in fat and starches; _rich in 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
in care of this magazine. PATH-~- 
FINDER will acknowledge receipt of 
all contributions, forwarding them 
to the committee working directly 
under Mr. Hoover’s supervision. 
Please see pages 6 and 14, 






















potassium; rich in phosphorus and sul- 
phur acids, possessing acid excess, 
containing hardly any vitamins. White 


bread has little food value. It is only 
suitable for people suffering from gout 
and this only because it contains less 
acid than whole wheat bread. 
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You will find this to be the consensu, |; 
all food chemists except “commercial ..;- 
entists” who are employed to sell s.)) 
such product. My studies have led me : 
believe that it is safer to follow the f 
finding laboratory experts rather t 
salesmen scientists. 

I. E. Mill: 
Denison, Tez. 

(The Prouty-Cathcart report appeared in 
Journal of Nutrition. Whether their argument 
valid or not, PATHFINDER did not say. Appar 
the subject is one of considerable debate among 
chéemists.—Ed.]. 


90th Psalm 

In PATHFINDER for Jan. 13, Pag: 
“Sermonette,” it is stated that the wors. 
“Lord, thou art our home in all gene:a- 
tions” are from the 19th Psalm. T! 
words are from Psalm 90, verse 1. \ 
historical articles and editorials are 
cellent. Your paper should be in n 
schools than it is now. 

George H. Wrig 

Urbana, Ill. 

(Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
generations” is the first verse of Psalm 90. 


FINDER editors should trust their Bibles ins: 
their memories.—Ed.] 


In His 67th Year 

Regarding Myron Taylor (PATHFI\) 
ER, Jan, 13, Page 16): A man born 
18, 1874, would not be approaching 67. 
66, when I went to school. 

J. E. Re: 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER was right. It said Mr. Tay)« 
entering his 67th year. When a man attains hi 
birthday, he enters his 67th year.—Ed.] 


Economists 

I note quite frequently in your arti 
dealing with national affairs, you refe: 
economists as proof of your asserti: 
Apparently to you this group spells 
last- word in intelligence and underst: 
ing, both political and financial. S 
every department of the Federal gov: 
ment has been plagued with econom 
during the past seven years, why has 
national debt neared its legal limit of 
billion? Any corporation showing a } 
portionate amount of indebtedness f: 
less period would have been adjud 
bankrupt ... 





F. L. Wall 
Galesville, Wis. 

[Many large U. S. corporations show a higher 
of indebtedness to income than does the Federa! : 
ernment. Mr. Wall no doubt means that any c< 
ation showing such a succession of deficits wo 
adjudged bankrupt—altnough that is not alwa: 
case.—Ed.] 


“Exceptionally Valuable” 

I have followed with joy the reading 
of your “sermonettes” which have appe:r- 
ed from time to time in PATHFINDE! 
These sermonettes are exceptionally \:!v- 
able to platform and pulpit speakers. ! 
hope that you will continue to report t!em 
inthe future. Last Sunday I attended ‘h 
First Methodist Church, at Inglewood. 
Calif., and the Rev. John Gray Ross utter 
a sermonette that I am sending to | 
herewith, in substance. 

Martin De Vries 


co = 


Presiding Judge, 
Municipal Court, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


[As reported by Judge DeVries, Rev. Mr. Ross’: ‘¢'- 
monette will be found on page 12.—Ed.] 


Franz Ferdinand 
You stated’ in your Jan. 13 issue ‘hat 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand was assassi«'- 


ed July 28, 1914. It was June 28. 
John Malitsc! 
Chicago, Hl. 
{Pranz Perdinand was assassinated June 28 4 
Austria declared war on Serbia July 28.—Ed.] 
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OUR CHILDREN— 


Of America’s 36 Million, Many Need Help 


TTHO and where are America’s 
children? What are their needs 
in our democracy? How are those 


needs being met? 
Every ten years since 1909, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has called 


White House conference to find 
mswers to these questions. After 
Theodore Roosevelt called the first 


one, Woodrow Wilson called the sec- 
ond in 1919, and Herbert Hoover the 


third in 1930. 

Early last year, President Roose- 
elt called the fourth—the White 
House Conference on Children in a 


bemoecracy. With Secretary of Labor 
Franees Perkins acting as chairman, 
first session of the conference was held 
last April. The participants included 
government officials, physicians, econ- 
omists, sociologists, educators, clergy- 
social workers, and representa- 
tives of industry, labor and agriculture. 
Last week in Washington, the sec- 
nd session of this conference had 
ended. For three days, 400 delegates 
listened to speakers, including the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
liscussed the contents of 11 topical 
eports dnd the general conference 
report. Then they adopted a long 
ries of recommendations. 


... Statistics and Background 


\s the twig is bent, so the tree is 
clined. Because the children of our 
nation today will be the citizens of 
sur nation tomorrow, because the bur- 
len of our democracy will eventually 


I Cll, 


lhere Are Darkly Significant Contrasts, and They Involve 


be theirs to carry, and because the 
character of our national life will 
some day depend almost completely 
on their character, facts about them 
are of first importance. And as dis- 
closed at the White House Conference, 
the facts are big and challenging. 

First of all, as shown at the confer 
ence, there is the broad statistical pic- 
ture. In the United States in 1940, 
there are 36 million children aged un- 
der 16 years. Of these, 23 million are 
native-born of native white parentage. 
The balance —13 million — includes 
four million Negro children, 140,000 
Indian children, 16,000 Chinese chil- 
dren, 56,000 Japanese children, 3,000 
Filipino children, 600,000 Mexican 
children, 335,000 foreign-born white 
children, and some eight million na- 
tive white children of foreign or 
mixed parentage. 

And as was also shown at the con- 
ference, the board statistical picture 
has a darkly significant background. 
Of America’s 36,000,000 children, such 
disturbing things as these must be said: 

@ An estimated 8,000,000 are chil- 
dren living in families supported in 
whole or in part by some form of 
public assistance. 

@ An additional 250,000 are either in 
foster-family homes or in institutions 
for the care of dependent children. 

@ Some 23,000 are in state institu- 
tions for delinquent children, while 
about 180,000 are annually brought be- 
fore juvenile courts as delinquents. 

@ The number of mentally deficient 
children is not known, but estimates 


Matters 


vary from 360,000 to a figure four or 
five times that high. 

e Although grade-school education 
is compulsory, hundreds of thousartds 
of children aged 7 to 13 years are not 
going to any school. 

@ At least one-third of the nation’s 
36,000,000 children belong to families 
whose annualincome is at or below a 


mere sustenance level—too low to 
meet the normal needs of life and 
health, 


. . « All-lmportant Factors 


From figures of this nature, it be- 
comes clear that America’s children 
constitute a real social and economic 
problem—no less than America’s aged. 
Stated precisely, however, the problem 
is not a separate or distinct one, but 
rather an important part of the na- 
tion’s over-all social and economic 
problem. Accordingly, its solution is 
largely dependent on whether or not 
America can meet and eliminate the 
challenge implicit in large-scale un- 
employment and great masses of the 
underprivileged. 

But considered wholly by itself, the 
problem of America’s children is worth 
careful attention, and that is why 
there have been four great White 
Housg conferences on the subject since 
1909. The factors involved are many, 
covering as they do such all-important 
matters as population trends, citizen- 
ship responsibility, environment, edu- 
cation and even religion. How the 
children grow is important. How they 
are reared and educated is important. 
How numerous they are is important. 
How they mature into adult citizens of 
a democracy is important. All these 
things are important because they have 
direct bearing on the future char- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Like Health, Character and Responsible Future Citizenship 



































































































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Eighth Year 


Last week, Franklin Roosevelt began 
his eighth and, unless he is elected for 
a third term, his last year as the 32nd 
President of the United States. His 
present term expires Jan. 20, 1941. 

As Franklin Roosevelt began his 
eighth year as President, it was noted 
that he had changed little since 1933. 
His grey hair was thinner than it was 
seven years ago and the lines in his 
face deeper. But his smile was as 
flashing as it ever had been, and his 
weight was still within the narrow 182 
to 187-pound range it has maintained 
since he first took office. 

His health was still good. Accord- 
ing to his personal physician, Dr. Ross 
McIntire, the President’s health 
troubles in the last seven years have 
been no more serious than a few colds 
and a tooth which had to be pulled. 

His hobbies were the same. He con- 
tinues to swim daily in the White 
House pool. He still collects ship 
models (there are 77 in his collection 
now) and naval prints, and studies his 
stamp books when he has time. 

Moreover, it was noticed that he had 
not altered his habits of dress. He 


still wears loose-fitting blue and grey ' 


suits (most often without vests) to 


work, and the sloppiest old clathes ° 


available for play and relaxation. 

If the President was aware that he 
was beginning his eighth year as Pres- 
ident, he took no public notice of it. 
Confined by work to the White House, 


he was involved in such developments 


as these: 

@ In an elaborate ceremony staged 
by the President in the Oval Room on 
the second floor of the White House, 
Frank Murphy was sworn in as As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
and Robert H. Jackson as Attorney 
General. To lighten the solemnity of 
the occasion, the President humorously 
made each of the two men sign a cer- 
tificate in his presence stating that they 
had not paid or promised to pay any 
money for their new jobs. 

e From Pope Pius XII, the Presi- 
dent received a letter in reply to his 
Christmas appeal that world religious 
forces co-operate for peace. The Pope 
welcomed with “grateful joy” the Pres- 
ident’s efforts for peace, but indicted 
he thought the chances for peace slight 
“so long as the present state of the op- 
posing forces remains essentially un- 
changed.” In addition, the Pope greet- 
ed with “special satisfaction” the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to send Myron C. 
Taylor, former chairman of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, to the Vatican as 
his personal representative. 

e At a press conference, Roosevelt 
objected for the first time this session 
to an action of Congress—the decision 
of the House to eliminate funds re- 
quested in his budget recommendation 
for the National Resources Board, the 
Office of Government Reports and the 





Council of Personnel Administration. 
The elimination of their services was 
false economy, he maintained, because 
they would save the country much 
more in the future than the small pres- 
ent saving. 

——$\———_o 


“Intense Irritation” 


To the huge, dingy State Building, 
Secretary Hull last week summoned 
the British Ambassador, Lord Lothian. 
One thing they discussed was Britain’s 
virtual embargo on American tobacco. 
This saves British funds in this coun- 
try for other war supplies and encour- 
ages tobacco imports from her ally 
Turkey. But it hits U. S. tobacco men. 

Just what else passed between Hull 
and Lothian was not divulged. But it 
was obvious that within the past 
month the British have gotten Hull’s 
Tennessee dander up. And it was 





International 


Lothian: More Than Tobacco Fed the Fire 


equally obvious that the fire of his re- 
sentment was being fed by more than 
tobacco: namely, British interference 
with American mails and shipping. 

Several weeks ago, Great Britain re- 
jected the Pan-American “Safety Belt” 
zone. Two weeks ago she rejected a 
United States note protesting British 
censorship of American mails bound 
for neutral countries. In this note, 
Hull had based, his position squarely 
on Article I of Hague Convention No 
11, which says: “Postal correspond- 
ence of neutrals and belligerents, what- 
ever its official or private character 
may be, found on the high seas aboard 
neutral or enemy ships, is inviolable.” 

Britain’s reply was that the mails 
must be examined to see whether let- 
ters contain articles “of noxious char- 
acter such as contrabrand,” (money 
orders, checks, jewels Britain calls 
contrabrand). Also, she said, “though 
letters may be addressed to a neutral 
country, their ultimate destination may 
be Germany.” 


hes 


PATHFINDER 


Just before summoning Lothian |}. ,; 
week, Secretary Hull made known })), 
displeasure through another chann.| 
The New York Times suddenly . 
peared with a lead story remarki 
“a feeling of intense irritation ~ 
Britain, which jt is feared is spread 
in the United States.” 

Trying thus to give Britain the 
pression that American public 0 
ion was as outraged as he was, H 
then released the text of an ai 
memoire (memorandum) to Lothi 
It was probably the stiffest Ameri: 
note to Britain since Secretary Lans 
made similar protests in 1916. 

Citing nine American ships held 
for an average of 12.4 days by Brit 
contrabrand control in the Medit: 
ranean area—mostly at Gibralta: 
Hull called the delay “wholly unw 
rantable.” Since the control syst 
had existed long enough to mak: 
efficient, he pointed out, the dela 
could not be ascribed to organizati: 
difficulties. Inasmuch as Italian shi)) 
were held up an average of only f: 
days, he charged “discriminati: 
against American shipping. 

Not only were the ships and « 
official mail delayed, said Hull, | 
one ship had even been ordered i: 
the war zone (at Marseille) forbidd: 
our ships by the Neutrality Act. E: 
ing his aide memoire on a note 
almost peremptory demand, Hull sai: 
“This government must expect that 1! 
British government will at least tak 
suitable and prompt measures to bring 
about an immediate correction of |! 
situation.” 

Britain had not replied last week. 
But official sources, calling the co: 
plaint “transitory and technical,” i 
plied that American ships were heli 
up longer because their cargoes wer 
more varied, taking longer to check 





Congress: Savings 

Economy was still the watchw 
in Congress last week. 

Most drastic economy 
came from Georgia’s Car] Vinsw»., 
Democratic chairman of the Hous 
Naval Affairs Committee and spons.! 
of a $1,300,000,000 bill to expand |! 
U. S. Navy some 25 per cent. Com- 
menting that “we must bear in mi)d 
the pocketbook,” Vinson announc«'! 
that he would seek a $500,000,000 sla. 
in his own measure. Authorization 
only $800,000,000, he said, would «: 
the Navy 218,000 tons of new constr 
tion rather than the 400,000 tons ori- 
inally planned. 

Taking up a new money bill, 
House Appropriations Commili: 
wasted no time in slashing $11,500,()\)" 
from a requested $1,043,000,000 to ru 
the Treasury and Post Office Depar'- 
ments during the next fiscal year. 

Then, to top off its economy wees 
the same group scaled down a 0!) 
000,000 deficiency appropriation ‘ 
naval armor and tax refunds 
$1,800,000. 

The Senate, meanwhile, was sh: 
ening its Own economy knife. 
parently intent on outdoing the Hot 
the Senate Appropriatiors Commit! 


props 
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ommended another $13,000,000 cut 
a military deficiency bill originally 
‘otaling $272,000,000. The House had 
eady nicked $7,000,000 from the 
easure before passing it two weeks 


l 


(in the midst of its economy drive, 
the House took time out for a vitriolic 
debate on the question of extending 

another year the Dies Committee’s 
estigation of un-American Activ- 
es, Fireworks came when Repre- 
tative Frank E, Hook, Michigan 
Democrat, charged that Dies had 
ictively associated” with a “fellow 
raveler” of the Christian Front (see 
ge 12). Despite the vigor of the op- 
josition, the House voted 345 to 21 to 

tinue the “isms” inquiry. 

in the Senate, where tributes to the 

e Senator Borah (see below) occu- 

ed most of the week, the question of 

| to Finland loomed largest. With 
Vice President John N. Garner report- 
edly leading the opposition, the Pres- 
lent’s recommendation for a non- 
litary loan to the battling nation 
is eyed coldly by many Senators. 
inish aid passed its first test, how- 

‘r, when the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee voted 17 to 2 to 

rease the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank in order to per- 

t a maximum loan of $30,000,000 to 
the Soviet-invaded republic. In a 
osely allied move, Michigan’s Repub- 
lican Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
renewed his drive for severance of 
U. S.-Soviet diplomatic relations. 

Most active of the Congressional 
committees was the House Committee 
Investigating the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. There, committee coun- 
sel continued the reading of corre- 
spondence taken from the Board’s 
files, In one letter, a trial examiner 
had written to his chief in Washing- 
ton that the preparation of a case be- 
fore him “goes on apace with gleeful 
malice.” In another instance, a trial 
examiner had changed his decision on 
instructions from the Washington of- 
fice. He thereupon wrote his chief: 
“After receiving your letter, I rewrote 
the entire report ... I feel that I have 


gone as strong as I can for the union.” 
>on 


“Lion of Idaho” 


In 1907, when Roosevelt I was 
President, Idaho elected an eloquent, 
bluck-maned Republican lawyer named 
William Edgar Borah to the United 
States Senate. In 1936, though swept 

the Roosevelt II landslide, Idaho 
eturned Borah for his sixth term by 

greatest majority. 

Last week, after almost 33 years 
ich had made him the Senate’s dean 
| a world figure, the “Lion of Idaho” 
‘Ss in the Senate chamber for the 

last time; his body lay there for a state 
7 ieral before being shipped home to 
i 


vise for another state funeral and 
urial, Aged 74, Borah had died of a 
erebral hemorrhage in his Washing- 
| apartment. 
(he Senate’s most famous member 


Se 





International 


Borah “Dared Often to Stand Alone” 


and its greatest orator and constitu- 
tional authority, Borah was called the 
“great unpredictable.” Frequently de- 
serting his party but never his con- 
victions, he was outwardly unpredict- 
able but consistent with his political 
idea. Anti-monopolist and isolation- 
ist, they were as typically American as 
the Main Street of the midwestern 
towns he came to represent. 

Typically American, too, was his 
career. Born June 29, 1865 on a farm 
near Fairfield, Lll., he studied at South- 
ern Illinois Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, then read law in 
his brother-in-law’s office at Lyons, 
Kan. In 1890 he headed for Seattle, 
with $15.75 in his pocket. On the train 
a gambler told him lawyers were need- 
ed in Boise, Idaho. He got off there. 

A rising young lawyer, he was cam- 
paigning for Governor William F. Mc- 
Connell in 1894 when he met McCon- 
nell’s daughter Mary, whom he mar- 
ried in 1895. Defeated for U. S. Sena- 
tor by the Idaho Senate in 1902, Borah 
stumped the state in 1907 to elect a 
State Senate pledged to him, and was 
sent to Washington. 

The high spot of his career came in 
1919, when he led the band of irrecon- 
cilables” who defeated America’s 
entry into the League of Nations. His 
speech closing the League debate is 
ranked as one of the greatest the 
Senate ever heard. 

Borah broke with most of the Re- 
publican Presidents whom he support- 
ed. Coolidge expressed surprise when 
he heard that Borah’s favorite-recrea- 
tion was riding. “I thought the rider 
had to go in the same direction as the 
horse,” he said. But Coolidge asked 
Borah to be on the same ticket with 
him in 1924. “On which end?” asked 
Borah, ending the discussion. In 1936 
Borah campaigned for, but failed to 
achieve, the Republican nomination. 

Though never outside continental 
America, as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee from 












1924 to 1932 Borah’s was the most 
respected American voice in Europe. 
He advocated recognition of Russia; 
though an isolationist, he worked for 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Wash- 
ington Arms Limitation Conference. 
For and against various phases of the 
New Deal, Borah lost his last great 
Senate battle when he opposed repeal 
of the arms embargo. 

Appraising him last week, President 
Roosevelt called him “fair-minded, 
firm in principle, shrewd in judgment,” 
one who with “superb courage ... 
dared often to stand alone,” 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 19 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 


e Biggest political sensation was 
created by John L. Lewis, C. L. O. 
Chairman and president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Address- 
ing the 50th annual convention of his 
union at Columbus, O., the shaggy 
labor leader climaxed two years of 
private criticism of the Democratic 
Administration by issuing a public 
blast against it. In effect, he charged 
that the Democratic Party—to which 
the UMW contributed heavily in 1936 
—had failed both labor and the nation 
at large. In addition, he predicted that 
if the Democratic National Convention 
could be “dragooned in renominating” 
the President for a third term, Roose- 
velt would go down to “ignominious 
defeat.” 

@ PATHFINDER’s latest poll of 
public opinion disclosed that 68.6 per 
cent of the nation’s voters disapproved 
of a third term, including 52.2 per cent 
of the Democratic voters and 95.5 per 
cent of the Republicans (see page 17). 

@ Speaking at the annual luncheon 
of the Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York City, Thomas E. 
Dewey expressed general agreement 
with New Deal foreign policy but at- 
tacked its recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia, That recognition he called a “sor- 
ry bargain” with a country from 
which “we got no payment of debts 
but plenty of propaganda.” 

e That a powerful movement to 
“draft Roosevelt” for a third term was 
under way was seen in such moves as 
these: (1) the declaration of Arthur 
L. Limbach, chairman of the Ohio 
Democratic State Committee, that 
Ohio’s 52 delegates to the Democratic 
National convention would support 
Senator Vic Donahey as Ohio’s “favor- 
ite son” candidate, but with the under- 
standing that they would be switched 
to Roosevelt if he announced his can- 
didacy or a “draft Roosevelt” move- 
ment developed; (2) the assertion of 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida that 
Florida’s 14 delegates to the conven- 
tion would favor a third term; (3) the 
announcement of Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago that Illinois’ 58 delegates 
would be “all for Roosevelt whether 
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he wants it 6r not”; (4) the statement 
of Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Penn- 
sylvania that he would introduce a 
resolution endorsing Roosevelt for a 
third term at a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Democratic State Committee 
in Harrisburg on Feb. 3. 





Browder’s Conviction 

Under Federal law, it isa criminal 
offense to use a passport “willfully 
and knowingly” obtained by making 
a false statement, Last week, the Fed- 
eral government had proved to the 
satisfaction of a jury in a New York 
City Federal District Court that Earl 
Russell Browder, 48-year-old general 
secretary of the Communist Party in 
the United States, had made a false 
statement to obtain a passport. In con- 
sequence, the Nation’s No. 1 Commun- 
ist was sentenced to four years in 
prison and fined $2,000. 

The first of five Communists indict- 
ed on the same charge, Browder was 
brought to trial before Judge Alfred 
C. Coxe and a jury of 11 men and one 
woman. In four court days, an unusu- 
ally short time for such a trial, it was 
all over. 

As presented by U. S, Attorney John 
T. Cahill, the government’s case 
against Browder was this: in 1934, 
Browder obtained a passport in his 
own name, falsely swearing that he 
never before had a U. S. passport. 
Browder, the government charged, 
had obtained passports under the 
names of Nicholas Dozenberg in 1921, 
George Morris in 1927, and Albert 
Henry Richards in 1931. 

To prove its charges, the govern- 
ment presented a series of witnesses, 
outstanding in which was Nicholas 
Dozenberg. One of the five Commun- 
ists indicted for passport fraud, Do- 
benberg, a former Soviet secret agent, 
pleaded guilty three weeks ago and 
agreed to testify against the other de- 
fendants. He upheld the government’s 
contention that Browder had used his 
naturalization papers (Dozenberg was 
born in Latvia) to get the 1921 “Do- 
zenberg” passport. He emphatically 
denied that he had applied for a pass- 
port in that year. 

Browder presented no defense wit- 
nesses, Surprisingly, Browder himself, 
instead of his attorneys, summed up 
his case before the jury. He accused 
the government of persecuting him on 
“technicalities” because of his Com- 
munist views and activities on behalf 
of “the working people.” 

Browder’s oration, during which he 
beat his chest and the jury rail, did no 
good. After deliberating only 45 min- 
utes, the jury returned the verdict of 
guilty and the judge issued his sen- 
tence. Next day, Browder’s attorneys 
filed notice of appeal and won Brow- 
der’s continued freedom under $7,500 
bond. Meanwhile, Browder entered a 
three-cornered race for Representa- 
tive in Congress from the 14th Con- 
gressional district. The election, to 
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Browder: After Four Days—Four Years 


be held on Feb. 6, will decide who is 
to succeed the late Dr, William I. 
Sirovich. 


Finnish Fund: Report 


Up to and including January 15th, 
readers of PATHFINDER contributed 
a total of $1,410.30 for the relief of 
civilians in Finland. 

Such was the figure reached in a 
tabulation made last week in a pre- 
liminary PATHFINDER report on 
reader cooperation with former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover’s nation-wide 
drive to aid war-distressed Finnish 
non-combatants. Forwarded to the 
New York headquarters of the Finnish 
Relief Fund, Inc., the contributions 
ranged from $1 to $100, and were made 
by the following: 





$1.00 Group 


Miss De Lina Pulver, Bradenton, Fla., E. C. Ken- 
oyer, St. Petersburg, Fla., Mrs. W. G. Gilliam, Bur- 
ton, 8. C., J. H, Nettleton, New Milford, Conn., 
Charles W. Holston, Austin, Minn., Barry W. Spence, 
Maysville, Ky., Oscar Thompson, Hudson, Wisc., Bas- 
iliso Almoite, Concord, Calif., Mrs. E. H. Maercklein, 
Ashley, No. Dak., Catherine Cerves, Sheboygan, Wisc., 
William Mounder, Niagara Falls, N. Y., J. O. Harris, 
Drigg, Idaho, Fay 8S. Kilbourn, Berthold, No. Dak., 
H. DeGraaf, Charleston, W. Va., R. C. Brett, Great 
Barrington, Mass., Sidney Aldrich, Newburgh, N. Y., 
A. H. Waterman, Fitchburg, Mass., Praser Bushey, 
Mooers Forks, N. Y., Albert Ewers, Levels, W. Va., 
Mrs. C. D. Jenkins, Purman, 8. C., Lawrence J. Rowe, 
Marysville, Kans., Mabel L. Hayes, Brandon, Vt., E 
H. Coughran, Skull Valley, Ariz., J. A. Banbury, Bat- 
tleground, Wash., H. J. Nelson, Irvington, Ala., Eu- 
gene Blankenship, Stonefort, Ill., Anon., Palmyra, 
N. Y., Frank Peterson, Denver, Colo., Miss H. A. Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Miss M. R. Berger, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Mrs. Caroline S. Berger, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. 
John Anderson, Yakima, Wash., J. Hollister Barre, 
Afton, N. ¥., Mrs. Beatrice Hill, Cana, N. C., S. H. 
Griffith, Loveland, Colo., Anna Stackpole, Pontiac, 
tll., H. D. Wotring, Nashville, Mich., Mrs. H. B. 
Hewitt, Louisville, Ky., Nelson Walfmeyer, Forest 
Junction, Wisc., E. L. Wallate, Burkeville, Va., Mary 
McKinnon, DeLane, Fla., Anon., Baltimore, Md., C. E. 
Brockway, Grundy Center, Iowa, John E. Jensen, 
Luck, Wisc., M. S. Dans, Plymouth, Calif., Mrs. A. 
C. Kempfer, Beaufort, S. C., Hanover Paper Box Co., 
Hanover, Pa., Robert Bushman, Fairview, Mich., Ad- 
die C. Pattison, Osterville, Mass., Peter B. Johnson, 
Grey Cliff, Mont., Leslie W. Berg, Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
Anon., Pittsburgh, Pa., Maud Floyd Kelley, Auburn- 
dale, Fla., Wilbur F. Lowe, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Mrs. 
E. Monosmith, Edgerton, Ohio, Mrs. L. D. Satter- 
white, Lawrenceburg, Ky., Ruth M. Potter, Lake 
Mills, Wisc., John Anderson, Ruby, Wash., Elenora 
Olson, Lancaster, Minn., Mrs. Etta J. Camp, New 
Platz, N. Y., W. Glenn Romtedge, Moberly, Mo., Mrs. 
Chas. Schaeffer, Bellefonte, Pa., Mrs. R. I. Wallace, 
Smithfield, N. C., Mrs. L. Mussetter, Warsaw, Il)., 
Melvin Esarey, Kennsburg, Il., E. P. McNeal, Heb- 
bertsburg, Tenn., Alex Ward, Delco, N. C., W. J. 
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Watts, Lomira, Wisc., E. Rotschy, Vancouver, Wa i. 
Mrs. Caro A. Stevens, Springfield, Ohio, N. L. Murs. 
ve, Madison, Wisc., Svend Sevireid ($1.25), Lo: 
Mont:., N. H. Old ($1.83), Chualar, Calif. 


$2.0 Group 


A. O. Suber, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, Mrs. Har:y 
Perkins, Newark, Ohio, B. .B. Harger, Homed« 
Idaho, Bessie Campbell and Constance Carpent:r 
St. Cloud, Minn., N. 8. Miller, Chicago, Ill., Ha 
Boase & Family, Brookville, Ohio, Harry & Ella § 
wards, Franklin, N. Y., Harney Wilshusen, Aub 
Nebr., Dr. & Mrs. 8S. N. Witts, Glenwood, Mi: 
Patrick J. Jordan, Fort Benton, Mont., Dr. Kirk ¢ 
Wise, Clearwater, Kans., J. L. Smith, Chestern, N. \ 
L. G. Long, Dayton, Ohio, Martin L. Calhoun, Se! 
Ala., Miss J. P. Graff, Tonawanda, N. Y., C. C. Nie}. 
sen, Vesper, Kans., T. Albert Field, Kennebunk, MM: 
Wm. A. Heinig, Cuyahoga Palls, Ohio, Ada F. Pointe: 
Carson City, Nev., Andrew S. Condrey, Victoria, \ 
Mrs. Amelia Hurlburt, Leon, Iowa, EB. J. Bveland. 
Perry, Iowa, Bernhard Goppert, Walkerton, Inc 
John Johnson, Wayne City, Ill., N. Palmer, New | 
don, Ohio, Mrs. Alta Carnes, Lincoln, Nebr., W. « 
Paris, Wolfeboro, N, H., Mrs. B. C. Wilson, Gern 
town, Pa., Ed. T. Roar, Martin, So. Dak., Raymond 
W. Reinert, Topton, Pa., Geo. C. Wilkes, Dublin, G 
David W. Bridwell, Woodruff, S. C., H. Hill, Peor a, 
Ill., Clarence Heritage, Mullica Hill, N. J., Emily P 
Baker, Chestertown, Md., Minnie M. Butler, St. Li 
Mich., M. I. Smith, Dayton, Ohio, Dr. Nellie Cor 
New Albany, Ind., Charles Meininger, Erie, Pa., W 
liam Hansen, Bullards, Ore., A. H. Barkley, Seattle 
Wash., Mr. & Mrs. Melvin Hallett, Hackensack 
Minn., Miss Elise Sauter, Covington, La., J. C. & 
A. M. Honey,. Paragould, Ark., C. W. Rasmu 
Pine Plains, N. Y., Mrs. J. Tour, Pueblo, Colo., Cha: 
& Retta Hockaday ($2.50), Littleton, Colo., Guy Montz 
($2.50), Galva, Iowa, F. J. McMillan ($2.50), Ferry, 
Wash., EB. R. Sperry ($2.50), Nokomis, Ill. 


$3.00 Group 


Borghild & Maurice Knutson, Houston, Minn., | 
zie C. Kelley, Wells, Me., Miss Edith Serier, Portla 
Ore., A. C. Farmer, Frazer, Mont., Miss Josephine F 
Toal, New Richmond, Wisc., L. M. Neely, Van W: 
Ohio, Nelson Brothers, St. Peter, Minn., H. L. M: 
ham, Reedsburg, Wisc., George E. Gamble, Phils 
delphia, Pa., Ada Vanaman, Millville, N. J., Eugene 
E. Moore, Festus, Mo., Ida Galliher, Independence, 
W. Va., Anon., East Cleveland, Ohio. 


$4.00 Group 


Codera Sunday School (by L. Q. Custer, 6ec’y 
Treas.), Princeton, Calif. 


$5.00 to $8.00 Group 


Van C. Kirkpatrick, Caldwell, Idaho, C. R. Fra: 
cisco, Ronan, Mont., Mrs. W. T. Austin, New Be 
ford, Mass., Herman Bergling, Ogema, Wisc., James 
T. Van Artsdalen, Lansdowne, Pa., Francis W. Sp« 
cer, Trinidad, Colo., Adult Bible Class of Federated 
Church (by Mrs. Richard Kent, Treas.), Bayfield, 
Wisc., Miss Anna M. Glosser, Waynesville, N. C 
Ralph D. Kors, Pontiac, Mich., J. A. Metzger, Grand 
Canyon, Ariz., Verson M. Boothby, Lebanon, Conn 
Mrs. M. 8S. Robinson, Hempstead, Texas, Francis F 
Bernsee, Seattle, Wash., M. R. Flause, Monterey 
Calif., Oscar T. Johnson, Colman, So. Dak., FP. ¢ 
Latchaw, Enid, Okla., Sophie A. Pray, The Bronx, 
N. Y., Mrs. C. T. Vought, Bloomfield, N. J., Alva J 
Victor, Wallowa, Ore., Carrie V. Jenkins, Eatonton, 
Ga., Elisabeth Paull, Blairsville, Pa., James FPerrebee 
Pottsville, Pa., Karl A. Nielsen, Gruver, Texas, W. T 
Ryman, Girard, Pa., J. E. McJilton, Fisher, I)., Ba 
lard Smith, Canada, Ky., Mrs. Eva J. Williams, Cat 
N. Y., Mrs. Lillian Coates, Philadelphia, Pa., John- 
son Brothers, Watkins, Mont., P: H. Willis, Minot 
No. Dak., L. Hull, Charlestown, W. Va., John S. Fleck, 
Tyrone, Pa., L. C. Quinn, Grasonville, Md., C. W 
Schmick, Oklahoma City, Okla., John Hanson, Bar 
rial, Mont., William Yule, St. Louls, Mo.,Alice M 
Ellison, Port Angeles, Wash., Minna D. Starr, Ba): 
more, Md., Lelia Fields, Sacramento, Calif., C. E 
Stahl, Alton, Ill., Mrs. Bertha Houston, Brighto: 
Mass., Gerhard Hanson, Manitowoc, Wis., Anna L 
Shinn, Princeton, N. J., Mary E. Thompson, Loui:- 
ville, Ky., C. L. McClellan, Brimfield, ., T. W 
Blanchard, M. D., Hobbsville, N. C., Mrs. Mary E 
Smith, Kingman, Maine, Miss Grace Lee, Ober)! 
Ohio, E. Herig, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, A. Erict 
son, Philadelphia, Pa., Lucius A, Vircher, Pranc« 
ville, Ind., I. W. Smith, Tyringham, Mass., Sallie ! 
Wight, Grandview, Wash., John F. Hamsher, M. I 
St. Paris, Ohio, Simon Master, Belvidero, Tenn., B« 
tha Lundquist, Ivanhoe, Minn., Esther Wales, Sa 
Diego, Calif., Frank E. Taylor, Dunedin, Filorid 
E. P. McCormick, New Orleans, La., Anon., Charles 
ton, W. Va., C. M. McLeod, Haverhill, Mass., Peter 
J. Tokle, New Port Richey, Florida, Mary C, Bright 
Thurmont, Md., Jessie Belden, Akron, Ohio, Dekle & 
Dekle, Millen, Ga., Nellis Newman, Jefferson Cit 
Tenn., Andrew Young, Harrison, Me., J. W. Feams:! 
Ellis Grove, Tl., J. L. Smith, Paribault, Minn., Le 
Brothers ($6.00), Morgan, Vt., Corinne Gro 
($8.00), Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


$10.00 Group 


Anon., Florida, Mrs. Wm. D. Himes, New Oxford 
Pa., L. E. Ivens, Trenton, N. J., Harold J. Harper 
Bruni, Texas, Minnie R. Moore, Tyrone, Pa., A. € 
Anderson, West Palm Beach, Fla., B. W. Roberts 
Robbinsdale, Minn., Woerner Pauls, Limon, Col 
Fremont Lumber Co., Lander, Wyo., F. Mortimer 
Cleveland, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Anna © 
B. Locuson, Pennsgrove, N. J., Geo. F. Keever 
Mooreland, Ind., Henry Hoppy, Piqya, Ohio, H. M 
Finney, Estasada, Ore., Ernest L. Grumman, Beth« 
Conn., H. M. Hartman, Brookston, Ind., Whiterive’ 
Civie Club, Whiteriver, Ariz. F. L. Pope, Bridr¢- 
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water, Va., Mrs. Ella M. Boor, Humboldt, Iowa, Reba 
G. Wharton, Payson, Ill., Bart J. Stumpf, Brooklyn, 
nN. ¥., Mrs. F. A. Stratton, Mt. Orab, Ohio, R. A. 
parcalow, Pairgrove, Mich., Gertrude Ely Rossiter, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Elmer C. Waller, San Pedro, Calif., 
A. D. Clanin, Ipava, Ill., Dr. F. A. Graham, Harbor 
Springs, Mich., Andrew Lawrence, Everett, Wash., 
Oliver Ratz, Red Bud, Ill., Miss Alice Westfall, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y¥., and from the Rev. Mr. Young of Har- 
rison, Me., $12.50, representing a joint contribution 
of $2.33 from the Calvary Community Church of 
Harrison and $10.37 from the North Bridgton Congre- 
gational Church of North Bridgton. 


$13.00 Group 


Emil Anderson, DuNoir, Wyo., T. A. Hood, Treas- 
yrer, Cobden Lions Culb, Cobden, Til. 


$15.00 Group 
w. G. Boon, St. Petersburg, Fila. 
$25.00 Group 


John Curwen, Berwyn, Pa., Miss Eliza Y. Wootten, 
Wilmington, N. C., Ed. H. McCuistion, Treasurer, 
Liberty National Bank in Paris, Paris, Texas, R. 8. 
Jones, WasHington, D. C., J. J. Underwood, Washing- 
ton, D. C., J. Lee Larew, Clerk & Treas. of Session 
Presbyterian Church ($22.52), South Amboy, N. J. 


$50 to $100 Group 

Louis & Magdalene Collier ($50), Philadelphia, Pa., 
First National Bank & Trust Company ($81), Waynes- 
boro, Pa., Rockport Fund, Inc., care of John E. Mc- 
Clure ($100), Washington, D. C., and E. Joseph & 
Alice P. Evans ($100), San Mateo, Calif. 

The contributions—251 in all, up to 
January 15th—began reaching PATH- 
FINDER immediately after publica- 
tion of the first appeal in the Decem- 
ber 23rd issue. As of last week, still 
co-operating with the Finnish Relief 
Fund, PATHFINDER was daily receiv- 
ing additional reader donations. These 


will be recorded in a later issue. 
(Please see page 14.) 
—— 8 A 
Americana— 
Charity: In Memphis, Tenn., by- 


standers saw a shabbily-dressed man 
whisper to a blind beggar, who gave 
him a coin. “He said he was hungry 
and wanted a dime,” the beggar ex- 
plained. “People have been good 
enough to help me, so I helped him.” 

Hold-Up: In a San Antonio, Tex., 
court on charges of trying to snatch a 
woman’s. purse on a dark street, Fritz 
M. Jones faced his victim. “But that 
can’t be the man,” gasped the victim. 
“That’s my husband.” Undiscriminat- 
ing Mr. Jones confessed to three: hold- 
ups, including that of his wife. 


- 
. * . 


Overheard: When Patrolman Philip 
G. Pierman, married member of the 
Millburn, N. J., force, drove with a 
young woman to a secluded spot in his 
radio patrol car, he inadvertently left 
the transmitter of his two-way radio 
open. Last week Police Chief C. Nor- 
bert Wade filed charges against Pa- 
trolman Pierman. The conversation 
overheard in the headquarters radio 
room, Chief Wade primly charged, 
“was not in the line of duty or per- 
taining to public, police or safety 
matters.” 

Oversight: Even genius has its blind 
spots, Joseph Berman admitted sadly 
last week. He was smart enough to 
piace among the first 100 of 700 men 
taking an examination for the Phila- 
lelphia police force. But he over- 
looked the fact that he would be 
routinely fingerprinted, and the prints 
sent along to the Federal Bureau of 
luvestigation—which already had his 
prints as a fugitive from a New York 
‘\quor indictment. Smart Joe Berman 
is now in jail awaiting a hearing. 








WAR ABROAD 





Words and Bullets 


Copenhagen papers are perhaps tie 
most fertile source of rumor on the 
Russo-Finnish conflict. Last week they 
reported a Moscow broadcast threat- 
ening that Russia would declare war 
on. Finland unless the Finns re- 
turned weapons “stolen” from Red 
Army troops at Suomussalmi. (It was 
at Suomussalmi that the Finns de- 
stroyed two Russian divisions, captur- 
ing huge quantities of munitions). 

In war, words are often more sig- 
nificant than bullets. The Russian 
threat was a collection of amusing 
words, But, last week, as Finland, 


aided by the bitterest northern winter 
in 50 years, continued to hold Russia 
at bay, a number of more significant 
words came from the war front. 
Though Finns have succeeded in de- 
fending 


their country so far, the 





Sandler Urged the Swedes to Help . . 


wisest of them hold no illusions about 
being able to do so, unaided, forever. 
Pleading for help “before it is too 
late,” Field Marshal Baron Carl Man- 
nerheim assured the world last week 
that his people would never give up, 
help or no help. “We shall fight to the 
last old man and child,” said the in- 
domitable old Baron, who with Ger- 
man aid licked the Russians in 1919. 
“We shall burn our forests and houses, 
destroy our cities and industries, and 
what we yield will be cursed as with 
the scourge of God.” 

A gentler plea came from blue-eyed, 
bewhiskered President Kyosti Kallio, 
the former peasant head of the Agrar- 
ian Party. He asked for a force of 
American fighter planes to be used in 
the defense of Finnish towns and 
cities, “Most of our towns have no air 
defense at all,” he pointed out, “yet 
you have seen for yourself how Rus- 
sian airflanes are raiding these de- 
fenseless towns.” 

President Kallio also suggested that 


American cities and towns should 
“adopt” Finnish cities and towns, aid- 
ing them with funds and supplies. It 
was pointed out that the $600,000 ia 
Finnish relief funds already sent by 
the Hoover organization has been a 
Godsend to stricken Finns. 

Meantime in neighboring Sweden, 
still clinging to her actual neutrality, 
though aiding Finland with supplies 
and volunteers, a powerful voice was 
heard advocating direct intervention. 
Speaking in the Swedish Riksdag, 
former Foreign Minister Rickard J. 
Sandler, who was forced out of office 
recently by Nazi pressure, said: “I 
was and still am of the opinion that 
Sweden actively should put her forces 
side by side with the Finns to defend 
the Aaland Islands.” 

Attacking Sweden’s neutral policy, 
he declared: “Finland’s neutrality is 
a shield of pure white without spots, 


International 


While Kallio Appealed to Americans 
Which did the most to secure the prin- 
ciple of neutrality, Finland or Swe- 
den? ... Real Swedish help to Finland 
would be the most effective limitation 
of the danger that Sweden might be 
drawn into a great war.” 

Last week it was also reported in 
London that British leaders were be- 
ginning to consider Finland the key 
to the entire European war. London 
sources predicted that the crucial 
point in the Finnish war would come 
in May, when the ground had dried 
up. These sources estimated that even 
then a “foreign legion” of 30,000 men 
and 200 front line planes could holdoff 
the Red Army indefinitely. It was said 
that nothing would be put in the way 
of a large number of Britons volun- 
teering for Finland; while at the same 
time Britain planned to increase the 
flow of munitions to the Finns, 

Apparently bent on finishing off the 
Finns before any such help could ar- 
rive, the Red Army command last 
week flung fresh troops in new as- 






































































saults against the Mannerheim Line 
on the Karelian Isthmus. But Finnish 
bullets were as effective as Finnish 
words. The line remained uncracked. 
Finnish staff officers estimated that in 
three days of constant attack the Rus- 
sians lost 5,000 men. 

Meantime above the Arctic Circle 
another Russian army estimated at 
40,000—the group which penetrated 65 
miles across Finland’s waist early in 
the war—was gradually retiring to- 
ward its Finnish base at Salla. 

Tremendous numbers of Russian 
planes, estimated at 450 in some at- 
facks, continued to bomb Finnish 
cities whenever weather permitted. 
The attacks were especially heavy at 
Abo, Gulf of Bothnia port and railroad 
center. Russia was said to be working 
day and night on air bases in vassal 
Estonia, at places only 50 miles from 
the Finnish coast. Last week Finnish 
aviators reported they had made a 
number of successful raids on these 
bases. 


. .. Blood in the Oceans 


On the seas, if not elsewhere, the 
present war is a world war. Last week 
Lloyd’s of London announced that the 
United States was the oniy great 
power not to suffer any loss from the 
sea war. Eighteen other nations have 
had ships mined or torpedoed or 
shelled in naval warfare that has 
spilled blood in most of the oceans 
of the world. 

Last week there were two centers 
of interest in the sea war—the Pacific 
Ocean, just off the coast of Japan, 
where a British vessel halted a Jap- 
anese ship to seize German passen- 
gers; and in the North Sea, where 
Great Britain lost two destroyers in 
one week. 

Asama Maru: On its fleet of 27 oil 
tankers under Panamanian registry, 
the Standard Oil Company employed 
more than 1,000 German seamen when 
the present war broke out. Still pay- 
ing the keep of most of them who are 
now beached in the Americas, Stand- 
ard Oil has started more than 1,000 
home via Japan. Forty of them were 
aboard the Japanese liner Asama 
Maru. 

While they were straining their 
eyes for their first glimpse of the 
Japanese coast, only 35 miles out of 
Yokohama, the Asama Maru was 
halted by a British armed ship. A 
British boarding party seized 21 of the 
German merchant seamen from among 
its passenger list. Two for whom they 
searched managed to hide, one behind 
a smokestack, another in a _ barrel. 
Left behind as unskilled or over-age 
were 17 of the seamen, and the re- 
maining German passengers. 

A fury of indignation spurted in the 
Japanese press against this “British 
insult.” Soon Foreign Minister Ha- 
chiro Arita sent British Ambassador 
Sir Robert Craigie a stern note. It 
upbraided Great Britain for this “un- 





friendly act,” and “reserved the right 
in advance” to demand return of the 
Germans, Later Arita said that he 
would “insist” that the German sea- 
men be returned. 

Japan’s contention was that bellig- 
erents could seize only those enemy 
aliens “in active service”’—which, it 
said, the merchant seamen obviously 
were not. British official sources 
maintained that since all Germans of 
the age group seized—under 45—were 
liable to conscription, the seizure was 
justifiable, 

As it appeared likely that the Brit- 
ish would reject the note—a British 
ship halted the Japanese Tatuta Maru 
near Honolulu while these exchanges 
were going on, but did not molest five 
Germans aboard—Japan hinted at re- 
taliation, possibly seizure of British 





International 


Craigie: Japan’s Press Spurted Furiously 


merchant shipping. Japanese war- 
ships were said to be convoying Jap- 
anese merchant vessels. 

Destroyers Downed: Meantime the 
North Sea remained the center of the 
war’s maelstrom. Two weeks ago the 
1,485-ton British destroyer Grenville 
was destroyed in the North Sea by 
mine or torpedo, with a known loss 
of eight and a probable loss of 73 
more lives. There were 118 survivors. 
Last week the Admiralty admitted the 
loss of the 1,475-ton destroyer Ez- 
mouth with all hands—an estimated 
175 men. The Admiralty did not say 
where she was sunk, but in Berlin the 
High Command reported it was in the 
North Sea. They were the fifth and 
sixth British destroyers to be sunk 
during the war. A trawler, presum- 
ably being used as a minesweeper, was 
also reported lost with ten of its crew 
during the same week. 

Still, the war of blockade and 
anti-blockade went on—between Jan. 
14 and Jan. 21, 14 ships were sunk, 
of which ten were neutral. Boasting 
that the Allied blockade had been as 
effective in four-and-a-half months of 
this war as it had been in two years 
of the last, Sir Ronald Cross, British 
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Minister of Economic Warfare, issu: 
figures which were basis for an esti- 
mate that the Allies had seized 1,00) 
000 tons of goods destined for G: 
many. 


... Don’t Feed the Crocodile 


Last week Europe’s nervous neutra'. 
were reminded of something th: 
would prefer not to think about—th; 
the Allies are fighting a war for thei: 
sake. In addition, they were invite: 
to join Britain and France against. t! 
ambitions of Germany and Russia. Th: 
neutrals seemingly preferred to ign: 
the invitation, too. 


. . . Neutrals’ Plight 


The reminder and invitation ca: 
from Winston Churchill, Britai 
sharp-tongued First Lord of the Ac 
miralty. In a broadcast to the nev 
trals Churchill told them that while th. 
Nazis had been uttering “ferocio: 
threats against the British and Fren: 
Empires, it was the small states «| 
Europe that were the victims up: 
whom Hitler’s hate and spite cd 
cended.” The plight of such neutra!s 
as Belgium, The Netherlands and i! 
Scandinavian countries, contraste:| 
with the position of Britain and Fran 
after five months of war, he said, w:. 
at present “lamentable” and “wou! 
become worse.” 

Then, jin pungent Churchilli: 
phrases, he accused the neutrals »/ 
bowing “humbly and in fear to Ge: 
man threats, comforting themselve- 
meanwhile with the thought that th 
Allies will win. Each one hopes th: 
if he feeds the crocodile enough, th: 
crocodile will eat him last. All 
them hope that the storm will pa» 
before their turn comes to be ¢ 
voured.” 

Only for Finland did he have prais: 
“Only Finland, superb, nay, sublim 
sublime in the jaws of peril, show, 
what free men can do... We cann.'! 
tell what the fate of Finland may b 
. « « But what would happen if a!! 
the neutral nations . .. were to stan: 
together with Britain and Fran: 
against aggression and wrong?” 





. . . Wrong Reactior 


Though the “unfortunate neutrals,’ 
as Churchill described them, kno 
perhaps too well their plight, his in\ 
tation failed to arouse much sympath) 
Instead, it caused angry protests |) 
some neutral capitals, particular!) 
Rome. Fearing the Allied bid was 
move for a second battle front to he!) 
break the stalemate on the West« 
Front, most of the neutrals expresse:! 
their determination to follow Fi 
land’s example of resisting aggressio 
but to stick to their neutrality un! 
forced to fight. 

Because of the unfavorable reactio 
British government spokesmen haste!) 
ed to explain that the Churchill spee: 
should not be considered a stateme!! 
of government policy; that the appe:?! 
was simply Churchill’s own views ©! 
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‘statement of facts”; and that the 
country’s foreign policy was set by 
Viscount Halifax, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Who, in a speech a few hours 
before the Churchill broadcast, review- 
ed the war but made no mention of 
neutrals. 


..« Balkans: Hell Chilling? 


The day that Hell freezes over 
should come about the same time the 
Balkan nations see eye to eye on all 
their problems. Last week a compe- 
tent meteorologist might have noted, if 
iot a freeze, at least a distinct chill 
in the infernal regions. Prodded by 
Italy, the Balkan countries sidled ever 
closer to each other while all spec- 
ulated on the intentions of Germany 
and Russia in southeastern Europe. 

Two weeks ago, King Carol of Ru- 
mania and Regent Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia held a border conference 
ind both left smiling. Last week, the 
foreign ministers of the two countries, 
Grigore Gafencu of Rumania and Cin- 
car-Markovitch of Yugoslavia, took up 
where their chiefs had left off. Also 
neeting at the border, the foreign 
ministers reportedly reached complete 
agreement on the agenda of the forth- 
coming Balkan’ Entente (Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Rumania) 
conference. 

At the same time, Paul again jour- 
neyed to the frontier, to meet Hun- 
gary’s Regent Admiral Nicholas Hor- 
thy, while Turkey exchanged friend- 
ship notes with Bulgaria. As for the 
Balkan Conference, Turkish Foreign 
Minister Shukru Saracoglu declared it 
would work “toward uniting all the 
Balkan peoples in a compact bloc able 
to face common dangers.” 

No one was more anxious last 
week for such a “compact bloc” than 
Rumania, Nervous ever since Ger- 
many and Russia invaded Poland, Ru- 
mania found its position no more ten- 
ible by reason of two new develop- 
ments: (1) a quickening trade war 
between Germany and the Allies, 
marked by a strong British protest on 
oil quotas to Germany, and (2) a 
new Nazi-Soviet deal whereby Ger- 
ian: troops finally reached the Ru- 
manian border through Russian-occu- 
pied Poland. Supposedly, the German 
troops are to supervise Polish Galician 
‘il fields near the Rumanian frontier 
ind operate and police more than 200 
miles of railway linking Rumania with 
Germany through former Poland. 


_.. In the Orient 


Snow and sub-zero cold curtailed 
lighting in the Orient’s 2'%-year-old 
war last week, except in South China. 
Chere, in milder weather, the Chinese 
laimed to have dealt the invader one 
f the most serious setbacks of the 
var, pushing him back to within 10 
niles of Canton, South China metrop- 
olis, which fell to the Japanese in 
October, 1938. 

On the home front, the new Jap- 
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Ciano’s Message Disturbed the Chinese 


anese Cabinet, headed by Admiral Mit- 
sumasa Yonai, pledged early disposal 
of the “China incident.” Newly in- 
stalled Foreign Minister Hacbiro Ar- 
ita said the Cabinet would also strive 
for an early settlement of differences 
with Russia and the United States. 
At the same time he predicted closer 
relations with Germany because of 
the “inseparable ties binding Japan, 
Germany and Italy as ‘have-not’ na- 
tions.” 

There was less optimism, however, 
over relations with the United States. 
Actual expiration of the Empire’s 29- 
year-old commercial treaty with 
Washington last week was accompan- 
ied by a formal U. S. notice that Japa- 
nese-American trade relations would 
continue on a day-to-day basis. But 
as American sentiment grew for an 
embargo against the shipment of war 
materials to Japan, Tokyo received an- 
other dose of “moral embargo” when 
American engineers who have been 
helping the Japanese manufacture 
high-octane airplane gasoline were 
suddenly called home. 

In China, meanwhile, an interesting 
sideshow to the main Chinese-Japan- 
ese struggle developed. First, former 
Chinese Premier Wang Ching-wei, 
Toyko’s choice to head a proposed 
puppet government fin the conquered 
parts of China, sent a telegram to 
Chiang Kai-shek urging the General- 
issimo to join him in making peace 
with Japan. Chiang and his Chung- 
king government ignored the message 
as a “Wang publicity stunt.” 

Later in the week Wang left Shang- 
hai for Tsingtao for a conference with 
the heads of the puppet Peiping and 
Nanking regimes which he hopes to 
merge under him. At the same time 
two disgruntled followers of Wang, 
one a former Chinese Foreign Office 
official, appeared in Hong Kong where 
they released what they said were 
photostatic copies of a peace agree- 
ment signed by Japan and Wang. 

When Hong Kong papers said its 
terms were more exorbitant than the 



























































































notorious 21 demands Japan presented 
to China in 1915 and “would virtually 
reduce China to the status of a de- 
pendency of Japan,” the Chinese Na- 
tionalist press let loose an editorial 
broadside, calling it the “most abject, 
shameful document in the 4,000 years 
of Chinese history.” 

The Chinese were equally disturbed 
over an exchange of effusive messages 
between Italian Foreign Minister 
Count Galeazzo Ciano and Wang. 
They viewed Ciano’s expressed con- 
viction that under Wang’s “high guid- 
ance, China, at peace with the great 
neighboring Japanese Empire, will 
know a new era of prosperity and 
progress,” as virtual Italian recogni- 
tion of the new anti-Communist gov- 
ernment Wang is trying to set up at 
Japan’s behest. While foreign observ- 
ers speculated on the Italian motive, 
staunch supporters of the Kai-shek re- 
gime saw in it a possible rupture of 
diplomatic relations between the Chi- 
nese and Italian governments, 


War Sidelights— 


@ Filial Joe Foppiano, Jr., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., knowing that the Euro- 
pean war has made coffee scarce in 
Italy, shipped a 10-pound bag of it to 
his father. “Thanks,” wrote his father, 
“but please don’t send any more.” The 
coffee had cost Joe $2.45, and the ship- 
ping $2.31. But the duty, paid in Italy 
by his father, was $12.50. 


@ When his 11,000-ton Danish liner 
Canada struck a mine off the coast of 
England, Captain Carl Knudson had 
high hopes of taking his crippled ship 
to port. But, said Captain Knudson in 
San Francisco last week aboard a new 
command, he reckoned without his 
cargo—8,000 tons of soybeans, Swell- 
ing to three times their normal size 
when the sea water hit them, the 
beans burst the Canada’s steel plates, 
sending her to the bottom in shallow 
water. Another ship’ completed the 
damage by ramming the hulk and 
shearing it in two. 


® In snow-bound Finland, with 
winter temperatures ranging frorm 40 
to 65 below, Russian forces have been 
hampered by their inability to ski. To 
publicize its demands that “Every 
Komsomol (Young Communist) or- 
ganization must teach youths and girls 
the technique of military action on 
skis, comrades,” the Moscow Young 
Communist group organized a ski race 
in which Soviet Union ski champions 
were to participate, At the last min- 
ute the race was called off because of 
“severe frosts.” 





© To guard British troops in camp 
against the “moral temptation” to 
which they are exposed, announced 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of All England, he is planning 
to have “carefully selected women” 
visit the camps—to give talks on the 
Christian religion. 
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Tormented Tuna 


Despite the fact that Yugoslavia and 
Italy both face the Adriatic, which is 
rich in tuna fish, Yugoslavia exports 
iuna to Italy. Last week Yugoslavian 
fishermen explained why. 

There is a marine parasite in Adri- 
atic waters which attaches itself to the 
gills of the tuna, causing an intoler- 
able itch. The Yugoslavian coast is 
rocky; the Italian coast, sandy. So the 
tormented tuna swarm to the Yugo- 
slavian side to scratch their itching 
gills on the jagged rocks. 

That, according to the Yugoslavian 
fishermen, is why their country ex- 
ports tuna to Italy. 

———__e< 


Exchange Survey: Results 


When Elmo Roper, marketing and 
research expert, was appointed last 
July to make a survey of public opin- 
ion about the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Exchange officials suspected 
that there were many “misunderstand- 
ings” in the public mind about the 
functions of their institution and that 
the “stock market” therefore had a 
vaguely evil reputation. After polling 
5,000 persons in all walks of life 
throughout the nation, Roper confirm- 
ed their suspicions last week with such 
statistics as these: 

@ Erroneous beliefs: 1.9% of those 
questioned thought that stocks and 
bonds are not traded on the Stock Ex- 
change; 30.5% that Government bonds 
are not traded there; 24.2% that grain 
is traded there; and 8.7% that live- 
stock is traded. 

@ Public interest: 49.7% follow 
stock market activities; but 66% said 
they and their families have never 
owned stocks, Of the 1,713 who had 
owned stocks, 55.9% still have them 
but only 29% had bought any within 
the past few years. 

® Experience with stocks: Of those 
who had owned stocks, 27.5% said they 
had made profits in their dealings; 
44.4% that they had lost; 24.6% that 
they had broken even; and 3.5% that 
they “didn’t know.” 


*-Random Statistics 


BUSINESS, FARM 


@ Views on investments: 23.6% 
favor real estate; 17.9% Government 
bonds; 11.6% stocks; 10.8% savings 
banks; 9.7% life insurance; and 1.5% 
non-government bonds. 

@ Opinions of the Exchange’s eco- 
nomic value; 53.6% thought it a neces- 
sary institution; 4.8% “a useless insti- 
tution which should be done away 
with entirely.” The balance, 41.6% 
had no opinion or didn’t care what 
was done with the Exchange. 


Who Got What 


The question, “How much does he 
make?” comes as normally to Amer- 
ican lips as breathing. In 1938 a 
salary publicity clause was written 
into the Revenue Act. In accordance 
with it, the U. S. Treasury last week 
issued a list of those earning $75,000 
or more from one employer during cal- 
endar 1938 or fiscal years ending in 
1939. More than 400 names were on 
the list, with more to come. 

The name of a soap manufacturer 
led all the rest. He was Francis A. 
Countway, 63-year-old Boston bache- 
lor, since 1913 president of Lever 
Brothers Company. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, he earned $469,- 
713 salary and bonus, of which only 
$30,000 was salary. ; 

Of the top ten salaries, five were 
paid by industrial concerns, the second 
five by the movies. The other four top- 
ranking industrialists: Thomas J. 
Watson, president, International Busi- 
ness Machine Company, $453,440; 
Eugene G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, $378,698; George 
Washington Hill, president, American 
Tobacco Company, $331,349; and Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president, General 
Motors Corporation, $303,400. 

Claudette Colbert led the movie 
Who Got What with a 1938 salary from 
Paramount of $301,944. Other top- 
flight 1938 movie earnings included: 
Warner L. Baxter, 20th Century-Fox, 
$279,807; Darryl F. Zanuck, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, $265,000; Harry L. (Bing) 
Crosby, Paramount, $260,000; and S. P. 








T HAS been estimated that some 52,000,000 customer complaints are received 
each year by the nation’s department, dry goods and general merchandise 


stores. 


The complaints spring from the following principal causes, in order of 


importance: non-deliveries, unsatisfactory quality, credit claims, damage and 


wrong merchandise .. . 


e Though figures vary greatly among institutions, the 


average cost of attending college in the United States for one year is $540... 
@ During 1939, the U. S. air transport industry enjoyed its safest and biggest 


year. 
without death er injury. 


Domestic airlines carried 1,400,000 persons 620,000,000 passenger miles 
Altogether, domestic and international airlines of this 


country flew 880,000,000 passenger miles, a gain of 40 per cent over 1938... 
@ Enjoying a slight comeback in the fashion world, ostrich feathers in America 


during 1939 reached a wholesale value of $2,000,000 ... 
incandescent lamps, a record number, were sold in this country last year. 
decades ago, annual sales of the bulbs totaled less than 300,000,000 .. . 


e@ Nearly one billion 
Two 
e@ World 


production of petroleum and related fuels reached an all-time high of some 


2,150,000,000 barrels in 1939—90 million more than in the previous year. 


Of this 


total, two billion barrels, also a new record, went into civil consumption, while 
150,000,000 barrels were used for military purposes. 
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Countway’s Name Led All the Rest 







Skouras, National Theater Amus: 
ment Company, Inc., $254,000. 

Since the list included only salari 
bonuses, commissions, etc., receive 
from one employer, many of America 
biggest incomes, drawn from dividend 
or from several employers, were omi! 
ted. Louis B. Mayer, Metro-Goldwy) 
Mayer head who received the larges' 
1937 salary, $1,161,753, was not on t! 
1938 list issued last week. Bigges 
salary cut shown: Publisher Willia: 
Randolph Hearst, from $500,000 in 
1937 to $100,000 in 1938. 


Briefs 


q The highest price ever paid for a 
single pelt in the history of the fur in- 
dustry was recorded at a fur auctio 
in New York City. L J. Fox, retai! 
furrier, gave $11,000 for one No: 
wegian-bred platina fox, aanutation 0! 
the silver fox. 


G The Post Office Department ap- 
nounced that postal revenues in 193) 
were the greatest on record. They t 
taled $753,867,444, a $25,035,805 in- 
crease over 1938 revenue. 


@ Since the British Purchasing 
Commission was established in this 
country in mid-November to hand): 
war buying, England has spent an , 
average of $9,000,000 a week here fo! 
military supplies, commission officials 
asserted. The total spent betwee 
Nov. 15 and Jan. 13 was $72,834,000. 


































































G The National Fire Prevention A,- 
sociation reported that the U. S. fi! ( 
loss in 1939 totaled $313,000,000. This (0 
was 10 per cent greater than in 1935. 


q@ Thirteen months ago, the dr 
firm of McKesson & Robbins fou Sa 
itself in serious difficulties becavu- 
of the financial skullduggery of i! ed 
late president, F. Donald Coster-M | 
sica. Last week, a spectacular reco 1g 
ery was disclosed in a report th: 
the company’s estimated consolidat« 
gross income for 1939 was $4,000,00' 
This figure included deductions fo: 
taxes but not for debt service and 
minority interest. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





La Belle Blackout 


Added to all other inconveniences of 
life in Europe’s blacked-out capitals 
is been the discovery that under the 
jue blackout lights, ordinary lipstick 
ppears as a ghoulish purple. 
Under the prodding of dismayed 
omen, French scientists went to 
ork on the problem. Last week they 
nerged from their laboratories with 
luminous lip rouge.t Called “Night 
hed,” the lipstick remains the same 
hade of red in any kind of light. 
SS ee 


Disgusted 


Salvatore Morrione, a 50-year-old 
New York City janitor who earned 
lv S1 a day to support his two chil- 
ren, was tired of living. But he did 
othing about it until one day last 





| Science Facts 
HEN fireflies flash their light, 
| luminescent romancing involves 
| juciferin, luciferase and oxygen. 


power . 


at least 10,000 species 





4) states... 
quette, 
hold, 


tions, and hence there has been 


physical perfection. 


a a 





caliber 
revolver in the cellar of his apart- 


eek, when he found a .32 
ent house. What happened then 
nazed both Salvatore Morrione and 
loctors at New York’s Bellevue Hos- 
ital, to whom he later told his story. 
He held the revolver to his head, 
iid Morrione, and pulled the trigger. 
he gun discharged, but he did not 
ll. So he fired again. Still he did 
ot fall. Muttering, he squinted into 
ie barrel to see if anything was 
rong, Nothing was. So he fired a 
iird shot. 
When nothing happened this time, 
Salvatore Morrione got disgusted. He 
irew the gun on the floor and stump- 
d upstairs to his second floor apart- 
ent, where he told his children he 
ad had an accident. 


On the same day, less romantic-minded German 
ists announced invention of a luminescent mate- 
that gives off a bright glow when mixed with 

concrete, wallpaper or floor polish of any 

) The material is called “‘lumogen’’ and is 
ed from tar products. Its glow appears through 
f ultra violet rays. 


they 
the interaction 
Of such things 
the strength of a single flash has been measured at 25 thousandths of a candle 
. @© The American Chemical Society is authority for the statement that 
North America is inhabited by almost 80,000 different kinds of insects, and that 
among these are injurious pests 
Cross, which was founded in 1881 by Clara Barton, gained its first real prominence 
in the San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906; its organization policy is to be 
prepared for an annual average of about 90 catastrophes affecting between 30 and 
@ Some dental experts, deploring the stern dictate of table eti- 
advocaie general and widespread use of toothpicks. 
helps prevent pyorrhea and other mouth disorders . . . 
which may occur as often as three times a year, take place when the earth moves 
directly between the sun and the moon . 
to fishermen who use colored flies for bait: 
vellow and green, but they see red with great clarity 
that the human body is susceptible to 1,600 different diseases 
commonest of which is the common cold . . 
scientists that women may represent a higher form of evolution than men. for 
this reason: because women marry earlier than men and thus reproduce them- 
selves more quickly, there have been more female generations than male 
more 


. « @© Researchers have offered this hint 








In Bellevue Hospital, where Mor- 
rione was placed in the prison ward 
on charges of violating the Sullivan 
(firearms) act, Dr. Benjamin Apfel- 
berg reported that three bullets were 
lodged in Morrione’s skull, One, at the 
base of the brain, had struck the brain 
itself; the other two were lodged be- 
hind the right eye. Morrione, the doc- 
tor said, was suffering a fractured 
skull, concussion, and a slow hemor- 
rhage. Not so amazed that Morrione 
had not lost consciousness (since no 
vital part of the brain was injured), 
doctors were amazed that he could fire 
three bullets into his temple without 
hitting a vital area. 





Centenarian Carrier 


More than 
1884, a 


half a century ago, in 
German scientist named Dr. 



















are courting their beloved, and this 
of three substances 
is the firefily’s light made, and 


. «+ @ The American Red 


Picking teeth, they 
e Lunar eclipses, 


most fish find it difficult to see blue, 
. @ It has been estimated 
and ailments, the 
. @ It is thought possible by some 


genera- 


chance for women to evolve toward 














iobert Koch first isolated the germ of 
typhoid fever. In 1902, he discovered 
certain basic facts about the disease. 
One fact was that typhoid is endemic, 
which means that a few cases always 
exist in the population and that it 
may become epidemic if left uncon- 
trolled. Moreover, humans may re- 
cover from typhoid without freeing 
their systems of its bacilli. Carrying 
the germs, such persons become 
spreaders of typhoid, particularly if 
they handle the food of others. 
Long before either of Koch’s discov- 
eries, in 1858, a young woman in New 
York City became a typhoid carrier. 
Twenty years old then, she had an at- 
tack of the typhoid and was still carry- 
ing germs when she moved to West- 
chester county 50 years ago. Not 
until last week, when she reached the 
age of 101, was that fact discovered. 
The amazing case was brought to 
light by Dr. George H. Ramsey, West- 
chester County Health Commissioner, 
whose investigators visited the home 
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Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 


It's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcarasa Mc Ness 
“Store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
saving deals to customers make selling 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! MBCUL 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, n no ex- 

perience to start and we supply ca 

ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
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THE McNESS CO., 866 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 
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in White Plains, N. Y., where the 
centenarian now lives with her fam- 
ily. Two great-grandchildren of the 
old woman, whose name was kept se- 
cret under State health laws, had been 
stricken with typhoid fever. When in- 
vestigators learned that the woman 
had helped prepare meals for both 
children shortly before the contracted 
the disease, she was given a medical 
examination. It proved beyond doubt 
that she was an unsuspecting typhoid 
carrier; further questioning indicated 
that she had been one for some 82 
years. 

Though she was undoubtedly the 
oldest person ever found to harbor 
typhoid germs and her condition was 
undetected for an exceptional length 
of time the centenarian was otherwise 
only one of some 800 known typhoid 
carriers in New York State. They are 
kept under surveillance by health au- 
thorities, and only those who refuse to 
abide by instructions are isolated. 
Such a case was “Typhoid Mary” Mal- 
Jon, most famous of all carriers, who 
caused several outbreaks of the dis- 
ease by continuing in her trade as a 
cook after she was identified as a 
earrier in 1907. Sent to an instifution 
for good in 1915, she died slightly 
more than a year ago. 

No attempt will be made to isolate 
the 101-year-old woman carrier, Dr. 
Ramsey said. But she has been or- 
dered never to handle food for other 
members of the family and to wash 
frequently. 

EERE ORE 


Capsules 


@ For several years physicians have 
been treating dementia praecox by 
means of insulin and metrazol “shocks” 
which jar mental patients back to 
sanity. In Lancet, British medical 
journal, Dr. Lothar Kalinowsky of 
Rome announces similar results from 
an electric shock treatment. Placing 
an electrode on each temple, he sends 
the patient into fits with currents of 
70 to 110 volts and 300 to 600 milli- 
amperes. The treatment is easier on 
both patients and attendants than the 
insulin-shock method, Dr. Kalinowsky 
claims. 


@ To treat war-time wounds, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. B. Greene of the 
Brooklyn Post-Graduate Association of 
Regional Anesthesia, nerves around the 
wounded area should be blocked off 
with local anesthetics. Not only does 
this keep the patient conscious and 
cooperative, said Dr. Greene, but it 
leaves the body as a whole undrugged 
and free to fight wound-shock. He said 
the same technique could be applied 
in auto and industrial accidents. 


@ Rejecting the theory that a spe- 
cial varnish devised by the 17th cen- 
tury master gives Stradivarius violins 
their exquisite tone, artisans of the 
Cremona violin guild in Italy say var- 
nish or lack of it makes no difference 
in the tone of new violins. But they 
add that a violin would lose tone in 
about ten years if not varnished, be- 
cause of deterioration in its wood. 








RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Coughlin and Fronters 

Last week the 17 Christian Front 
members arrested by J. Edgar Hoover’s 
G-men for conspiracy to overthrow 
the government awaited a Grand Jury 
investigation under $50,000 bail apiece. 
Meantime, attention focused on the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit 
radio priest, of whom the Christian 
Fronters were avowed adherents. 

In New York, a committee of 16 
scholars and Protestant divines, head- 
ed by Professor Harold E. Urey, Co- 
lumbia University chemist and Nobel 
Prize winner, requested Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson to investigate 





International 


Father Coughlin Changed His Tune 


the connection of Father Coughlin 
with the Fronters. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, ordering U. S. Attorneys in New 
York and Chicago to “furnish all help- 
ful evidence in their possession,” said 
he hoped the Grand Jvry would iden- 
tify “any persons or groups who have 
provoked or financed or otherwise 
conspired with these defendants.” 

Father Coughlin himself, who im- 
mediately after the arrests hastily 
“disassociated” himself from the ac- 
cused, last week changed his tune. In- 
dicating he was being persecuted, he 
used his Sunday sermon from Royal 
Oak, Mich., to blast those who, he 
claimed, were attempting to use the 
arrests to smear him. 

“While I do not belong to any unit 
of the Christian Front, nevertheless I 
do not disassociate myself from the 
movement,” he said. “I reaffirm every 
word which I have said advocating its 
formation.” He promised to “visit 
these prisoners with our prayers,” 
adding, “My place is by their side until 
they are released or convicted.” 

The increasing concern of rank-and- 
file Roman Catholics over Coughlin’s 
tactics was expressed last week by 
The Commonweal, influential Catholic 


vA 


publication. It charged that, by 
tolerating Coughlin, “Catholics ar 
largely responsible” for the stat 
of mind of the 17 alleged con 
spirators, “and shall continue to bh 
responsible . . . until we all recogniz 
and nullify the powerful propagand: 
which directly creates them.” 
Commenting that -“the Christian 
Front idea of Christian society anid 
the American Way is very strange,’ 
The Commonweal stated: “Fathe) 
Coughlin, the Brooklyn Tablet (Catho 
lic publication), Social Justice (Fathe: 
Coughlin’s weekly), and their many, 
abettors and sympathizers must bea: 
direct responsibility for the plight ot 
these seventeen young men.” 
—————_—_o- eo 


Ancient Story 


In the history of humor, a venerabk 
place has always been occupied by th: 
mother-in-law jokes. Last week, when 
one of the oldest divorce contracts 
ever discovered by archeologists was 
translated at New York University, 
there was a strong hint that a promi 
nent part in the ancient proceedings 
had been played by—a mother-in-law. 

Written in Greek on papyrus anid 
dated 584 A. D., the document was un- 
earthed in southern Palestine. It was 


signed by seven witnesses, three of 


them churchmen and the others lay- 
men. As translated by Professor Cas 
per J. Kraemer, Jr., chairman of the 
University’s classics department, th« 
1,356-year-old contract read in part: 


John, son of Wael, and his wife 
Nonna... with her mother Thekemis, 
brought us together. Between them 
many griefs were stirred and argu- 
ments presented concerning points at 
issue . .. We argued with them at 
length to be reconciled with each 
other but they were not deterred. 

Then ... John said to his wife: “I 
am giving you your choice. If you 
want a judge ... I will take one 
with you.” Then Nonna and her 
mother replied, saying: “We want 
nothing from you. We are not taking 
anyone (as judge) with you. We have 
not taken from you any other thing 
whatsoever ... Only release me.” 


John released her. 
ssestelicieesnipeemliilg ci aid 


“So Human” 


Jacob Freedman, a Boston tailor, is 
a Jew and he fears the fate of Jews 
in German-held Poland, So, fo! 
months, Freedman has been trying to 
learn the whereabouts of his siste 
Mrs. Chana Frydman, and her tw: 
children. 

But the American State Department 
could not help him and the Interna 
tional Red Cross confessed its inabil- 
ity to locate his sister. In a last, 
despairing hope, Freedman finally ap- 
pealed to Pope Pius XII. 

Last week he had an answer from 
Lugi Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secre- 
tary of State. It said “Mrs, Chana 
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Frydman and her sons are in good 
health and reside still in Warsaw, 
Plaza ul Siedlicka 18.” 

Exclaimed the Jewish tailor at the 
Catholics’ aid: “That they should take 
an interest in us with all the other 
things in the world to worry them. I 
think it’s the finest, most wenderful 
thing. So human, so much love and 


humanity.” 
eee 


Blood Barrier 


In different ages and different coun- 
tries, the degrees of consanguinity 
(blood relationship) barring marriage 
have varied considerably. But through- 
out the Western world today, mar- 
riages are generally prohibited by law 
between persons related in the first 
or second degree.7 

Last week, such an illegal marriage, 
unwittingly contracted between a 
brother and sister (a relationship of 
the second degree), provided the juve- 
nile court of Indianapolis, Ind., with 
one of the most complicated cases of 
its kind on record. 

To straighten out the bewildering 
tangle that had ensnared Leroy Wil- 
liamson, 20, and his 18-year-old sister- 
wife, Virginia, the couple’s aunt on 
their mother’s side, Mrs. Crystal Clair 
Harker of Urbana, Ill., told Judge Wil- 
fred Bradshaw this tale: 

When the unmarried mother of Le- 
roy and Virginia died in 1924, both 
children became wards of the court. 
rhe boy lived in several orphanages, 
while the girl was adopted by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroy Wolfe, who changed her 
name from Crystal Williamson to Vir- 
vinia Wolfe. Leaving the orphanage, 
young Williamson began a search for 
his parents which eventually led him 
io Mrs. Harker; through her, he met 
the Wolfe family. 

First Leroy married and was di- 
voreed from the Wolfes’ real daughter, 


a foster sister of Virginia. Then he fell 


in love with Virginia. Not believing 
Mrs. Harker’s story that they were 
brother and sister, the couple married 
iwo weeks ago. Last week, to com- 
plicate matters still further, Virginia 
told the court that she was expecting 
i child. 

Despite this fact, Judge Bradshaw 
told Leroy and Virginia that they must 
be separated permanently. At the 
week’s end, a formal ruling on their 
uture was awaited, but the court had 
ilready stated that the child Virginia 
vas expecting would be legitimate. 


or 


Briefs 


q After a two-year investigation as 
member of the Archbishops’ Com- 
\ission on Spiritualism, the Very Rev. 
By ‘‘civil computation,” relationships in a direct 
of descent are counted thus: parent and child, 
degree; grandparent and grandchild, 2nd degree; 
Collateral relationships are counted: brothers or 
ets, 2nd degree; uncle or aunt and niece or nephew, 

d degree; first cousins, 4th degree. Under the canon 
w of the Roman Catholic Church, which has greatly 
fluenced most civil marriage laws, relationships in the 
ect line are traced in the same way; computation 
collatera] relationships differs. In many States in 

> country, relationships up to and including the 4th 
egree by civil computation constitute a prohibition to 
riage. 





Sermonette 


“Non-Intoxicating” 
HE average Christian spends less 
than five minutes of each day in 
communion with his God, or in quiet 
meditation and prayer. Based upon 
a 16-hour day, this leaves less than 
one half of one per cent of the time 
spent with God. During our Prohi- 
bition era, the law defined a bever- 
age that contained less than one 
half of one per cent by volume as 
non-intoxicating. And by the same 
measure, anyone who spends less 
than one half of one per cent of his 
time in communion and prayer can- 
not become intoxicated with the 
blessings that Almighty God sup- 
plies. 


—Rev. JOHN GRAY ROSS, 
at the First Methodist Church, 
Inglewood, Calif. 






W. R. Matthews, dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, said i.e believed in 
the possibilty of material survival after 


death. “It is evident at the most,’ he 
told the Society of Psychial Research 
“that some persons survived bodily 
death but the investigation could not 
show that all persons did.” 


@ Too feeble to walk to church, 92- 
year-old Mandy Grahm of Dogtown, 
Ala., had a frame chapel built in her 
back yard and now brings the preach- 
er and congregation to her. A non- 
denominationalist, Mrs. Grahm invites 
pastors of various denominations to 
conduct services, saying: “Church 
folks are all heading for the same 
place. Thevy’re just traveling different 
roads.” 
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Asthma-Catarrh 


NEW INVENTION 


Brings Instant Relief 


If you suffer from Asthma or Catarrh, this ed- 
vertisement is a message of hope te 
Breathe-O-Lator is simple and easy te 
fite snugly into your nose, and 

vaporiece the medicated olls of the 


pellets penetrating every fold and crew of the 
basal passages, throat, and Bronchial tubes. 







relieves as you -"" It ie invisible 
can be worn anywhere, night and day, 

ually beneficial for head colds, and sinus 
ou cannot 

-O- ‘or 
. *‘Wenderful remedy, 

grateful users. Special haif price offeronly 81 
pus 10c_ for king and delivery charges 
Irder today and enjoy the biessed relief that the 
Breathe-O-Lator treatment ie guaranteed te 
bring you. 


BREATHE-O-LATOR LABORATORIES 
317 E, 34th St., Dept, AC-19, N.¥. City 


aches. 


{| Bottle contains month's 
| supply ef medicated pellets. 





JOHN HANSON 


OF 
Mulberry Grove 


sy J. Bruce Kremer 


Descendant of the original Swedish 
colonists to America, in 1638-9, John 
Hanson, of Mulberry Grove, inde- 
pendent, liberty-loving, lives again in 
the pages of this volume. indepen- 
dence, Confederation, and Union—the 


part he took in building a Nation. 


The author, now owner of the old 
Hanson manor house in Maryland’s 
Tidewater country, gives a clear, con- 
cise picture of a period littie known 
in our history. Order from your book 
store or direct from publishers. 


Price $2.50 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 


26 WEST 66TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





I am vitally interested in my own welfare, therefore I 
would like to know how to be more successful; to enjoy 
life more and have better health Send me your 
free literature. SELF-BETTERMENT LEAGUE, 2614 
Jefferson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BOYS!-GIRLS! 


COLOR MR. RABBIT 

























































You will get $25.00 if you color Mister 
Rabbit the best. He is such a funny little 
old Easter Rabbit, you will have heaps of 
fun fixing him up with your crayons or water 
colors. Just cut out this advertisement, color 
bunny Rabbit as best you can and send him 
to us with your full name and address. Then 
you will get $25.00 if you win first prize. 
Second Prize will be $15.00; Third Prize, 
$11.00; and the 12 remaining prizes, $2.00 
each. Duplicate prizes will be given in the 
event of ties. 


$75.00 in PRIZES 


The judges will consider originality, 
neatness, and color combinations, Any- 
one winning a cash prize from our Com- 
pany since January 1, 1936, cannot enter, 


Wrist Watch for 
Promptness 


It will pay you to be prompt for we are going 
to give away a Gold rist atch as an extra 
prize for promptness to first prize winner. Mail 
your colored Easter Rabbit to us prompt 
and this beautiful Wrist Watch wi 
be given to you_if you are the winner 
of first prize. Don’t miss out—mai) 
your colored Easter Rabbit before 
caster—March 24, 1940. 


Send only one colored Rabbit TODAY to: 


KIDS CLUB 
110 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 














































































































































EDITORIAL 





In Cyrano’s Words 


INCE his death many things have 
~ been said and written about Sena- 
tor Borah, but the finest tribute of 
all, we think, was that made by 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper when 
they printed the following quotation 
from Brian Hooker’s translation of 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. It is 
Cyrano speaking: 


What would you have me do? 

Seek for the patronage of some great 
man, 

And like a creeping vine on i tall tree 

Craw! upward, where I cannot stand 
alone? 

No, thank you... 

To sing. to laugh, to dream, 

To walk in my own way and be alone, 

Free, with an eye to see things as 
they are ... 

. At a word, a yes, a no, 
To fight—or write. To travel any 


road 

Under the sun, under the stars, nor 
doubt 

If fame or fortune lie beyond the 
bourne— 


Never to make a line I have not heard 

In my own heart; yet, with all 
modesty 

To say: “My soul, be satisfied with 
flowers, 

With fruit, with weeds even; to gather 
them 

In the one garden you may call your 
own.” 

So, when I win some triumph, by 
some chance, 

Render no share to Caesar—in a word, 

I am too proud to be a parasite 

And if my nature wants the germ 
that grows 

Towering to heaven like the mountain 
pine, 

Or like the oak, sheltering multi- 
tudes— 

I stand, not high it may be—but alone! 


These are Cyrano’s words, but as 
the Scripps-Howard papers declared, 
Borah might well have said them. 
Whether right or wrong, he was al- 
ways his own man, and the garden of 
his mind was always his own garden, 
and no one trespassed there. Con- 
gress and the nation have suffered a 
great loss. 


gq 
A Week for Finland 


S PART of the great nation-wide 
program to aid Finnish civilians, 

the Finnish Relief Fund has announc- 
ed the week of February 4 as “Help 
Finland Week.” This is an excellent 
idea, and it should enable all sympa- 
thetic Americans to stage a striking 
demonstration of how concrete good 
can be accomplished in behalf of valor 
and democracy throughout the world. 
According to former President Her- 
bert Hoover, head of the Finnish Re- 
lief Fund, “Help Finland Week” al- 


ready promises to be a great success, 
with reports from the 48 states indi- 
cating that hundreds of widely varied 
events will take place as benefits for 
the non-combatant men, women and 
children who have been brutally vic- 
timized by Soviet Russia’s monstrous 
invasion. In all such events Americans 
should gladly and wholeheartedly par- 
ticipate, because in doing so they will 
be lending succor to a cause whose 
significance and rightness are pro- 
found and complete. 

For democratic Finland and _ its 
4,000,000 people are holding off a Red 
dictatorship of 180,000,000 to save not 
only their own way of life, but also— 
perhaps—the way of life of all Scanda- 
navia. In effect, they stand now in 
the north as a wall against the further 
spread of wanton aggression and ni- 
hilism. If they fall, the march of po- 
litical, social and economic amorality 
will in all likelihood continue, and the 
consequences will gravely affect the 
prestige of democracy everywhere. 
And if they fall, it will not be because 
they lacked courage; it will be because 
democracies elsewhere failed to sup- 
plement moral support with the kind 
of support needed when a small na- 
tion fights for its life against enormous 
odds. 

T THIS writing, the Congress of 

the United States is debating 
whether or not it should give further 
official non-military aid to the Finns. 
But that has nothing whatever to do 
with “Help Finland Week” or the Fin- 
nish Relief Fund, Inc. It has nothing 
whatever to do with any of the Fund’s 
activities. The Fund is a private, non- 
governmental organization and “Help 
Finland Week” is a private, non-gov- 
ernmental undertaking—questions of 
neutrality and war risk are in,no sense 
of the word involved; all that is in- 
volved is the question of how much 
aid Americans are ready to give to Fin- 
nish civilians. 

In overwhelming numbers, the peo- 
ple of the United States are genuinely 
backing the Finnish cause. To date, 
the Finnish Relief Fund has sent $600,- 
000 to Finland as civilian aid, and all 
this money has come voluntarily and 
generously from the pockets of Amer- 
ican citizens in all walks of life. But 
such charity must not taper off now— 
the Finns are desperately in need of 
help; in the terror of war, upwards of 
a million of them have been driven 
from their homes in Arctic weather. 
The government of Finland cannot 
care for them adequately, because most 
of the nation’s wealth must be spent 
on arms and defense if democracy in 


that part of the world is to go o: 
living. 

Accordingly, if they believe that Fin 
land’s struggle is a struggle to bu! 
wark the prestige of democracy e\ 
erywhere, sympathetic Americans wi! 
continue their cash support as well a 
their moral support. Such is PATH 
FINDER’s belief, and for that reaso: 
we once again inyite our readers | 
forward cash contributions—this tin 
to mark “Help Finland Week.” Mea: 
while, to all readers who have co: 
tributed up to now—our thanks, th 
thanks of the Finnish Relief Fund, aii. 
the thanks of the embattled Finns. 


q 
Not Likely 


ERE is nothing vague in Colon 

Ballot’s poll percentages this week 
As tabulated on page 17, they reveal! 
significant fact and that fact is this 
the general body of American opinio 
whether sound or not, is greatly ii 
pressed with the tradition that th 
Presidential tenure of office should no 
exceed two terms of four years eac! 

Republicans of 1936, as the pol 
shows, are overwhelmingly opposed 
to a Roosevelt third term, but that i: 
quite natural and not particularly sig 
nificant by itself. However, when tha! 
fact is tied to the fact that a majorit, 
of 1936 Democrats feel the same way. 
you have a political reality of firs! 
importance. The reality is that if suc! 
combined opposition lasts, a_third- 
term movement will come to grief. Th: 
reality is, further, that President 
Roosevelt will not be part of such « 
movement if he thinks that’s the wa. 
it will end—he would be risking too 
much personally. 

It is interesting to note that our poll 
shows Democratic opposition to bi 
directed not so much against a per- 
sonality as against an ‘dea—the ide: 
of breaking the two-term precedent 
[It seems fair to say, therefore, tha! 
many of the millions of Americans who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936, and wh 
still believe completely in him, woul: 
probably oppose him strongly if hi 
sought a third term. In short, it wou!:! 
be a case not of loving the Presiden 
less but of loving a tradition more. 

Under the circumstances, unle: 
some extraordinary world emergenc 
develops, it is rather unlikely tha 
President Roosevelt will associate hin 
self with a serious third-term mov: 
ment—especially if he feels polls ar 
an accurate measure of public opi: 
ion. Much more likely and natura! 
will be his attempt to have the fina! 
say-so on choosing a Democratic can 
didate to succeed him. Above al! 
after eight years of crushing labor i' 
a killing office, it is not likely tha 
he will want particuarly to have fou: 
years more of the same. 




















NAMES 





Among those newly enlisted in the 
|. S. Army last week was NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE, 22-year-old auto me- 
hanic. Stationed at Mitchel Field, 
ong Island, Bonaparte declared his 

nbition was not to become another 

orld-shaking “little Corporal’ but to 

» an aviation mechanic, 

With some sections of New York 
City suffering in sub-freezing temper- 
tures because a strike of coal driv- 
rs had tied up coal deliveries, Mayor 
FIORELLO H,. LA GUARDIA theught 
p a unique way to speed settlement 
egotiations between the drivers and 
oal operators. He put representatives 
f the two groups in a City Hall room, 
then turned off the heat. 
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Miss EYE CURIE, daughter and 


Miss Curie Began a Lecture Tour 


hiographer of Mme. Marie Curie, the 
‘oman who discovered radium, began 
an extended lecture tour in the United 


States, discussing French war aims 
ind her mother’s work. In France, 


\liss Curfe serves as a director of 
vomen’s activities in the Ministry of 
Information. . 

Ia 1933, four men kidnaped MARY 
lcELROY, daughter of H. F. McElroy, 
ate city manager of Kansas City, Mo. 
hey released her 30 hours later after 
ier father paid $30,000 ransom. Sub- 
equently, all but one of the abduc- 
ors were captured. But strangely, in- 
tead of demanding death for them, 
\liss McElroy befriended them; when 
ine was condemned to death, she won 
ommutation of the sentence to life 
uprisonment and encouraged the 
‘thers in their cells to become “good 
itizens.” The thought of their plight, 
he said, gave her “nightmares.” Last 

eek, that thought apparently drove 
ler to shoot herself to death at 32. 





Her suicide note read: 


: “You have your : 
death penalty now. So... please... Do 


give them a chance.” 


In Washington, Senator RUSH D. 
HOLT, West Virginia Democrat, re- 
ceived this “leap-year” letter from a 
girl in Napa, Calif., “I might remind 
you that when a girl asks a man to 
marry her he has the right to refuse, 
but in such a case he is obliged to 
buy her a silk dress. May I ask you 
an all-important question: Will you 
marry me? If you refuse, I wear a 
size 18.” Senator Holt, a 34-year-old 
bachelor, said “no”—no marriage, no 
dress, 

In New York City, a Russian wrest- 
ler known simply as “THE ANGEL,” 





International 


The Angel: “Not a Human Being” 


was in training for a series of matches 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Known as 
“the ugliest man in England” (where 
he has done most of his grappling, 
winning 180 straight matches), his 
promoters bill his as “a ferocious mon- 
strosity, not a human being, but 20 
stone (280 pounds) of brutality.” 

According to Variety, magazine of 
the show world, former President 
HERBERT HOOVER found himself 
nonplused by the Broadwayese of 
movie and stage actresses at a lunch- 
eon to launch the entertainment divi- 
sion of the Finnish relief fund. The 
actresses included HELEN HAYES, 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD, KATHAR- 
INE HEPBURN and RUTH GORDON. 
Their conversation with Hoover in- 
cluded addressing him as “darling” 
and “honey.” Explained Miss Gordon 
at one point: “Of course, we talk that 
way as a matter of habit.” His re- 
joinder: “What words do you use 
when you really mean it?” 





There are four reasons why many 
people suffer needlessly from the pain of 
piles, or secondary associated ailments. 


@ These people do not realize that evea 
the mildest case of piles tends to under- 
mine the general health. 


@ They do not appreciate the fact medical 
authorities recognize that rectal disorders 
are as common a source of infection as 
diseased tonsils or teeth, and may contrib- 
ute to associated ailments shown on chart. 


@ They do not realize that many malig- 
nant diseases 
often develop 
from the irrita- 
tion of neglect- 
ed rectal con- 
ditions. 


@ They have a 
mistaken idea 
that to beprop- 
erly treated for 
piles means a 
drastic opera- 
tion with gen- 
eral anaesthetic 
—followed by 
long hospital 
confinement! 
All such ideas 
are far from 
the truth. 


Get the Truth About PILES 
from McCleary’s Latest Book 


Written from years of experience bythe fly ee 

staff in treating rectal disorders 

book gives the chief known facts poosteaa & 

and colon trouble. Written plainly, it ll give 

a understan of your conditio: 

why the mildest case of rectal trouble should 

quoted seriously. It shows the many 

eeguences of eslect. 1 tlle about mid We 
eary w treats nts, — rare 

cases, without drastic surgery, general anaesthetic 

or coutineanent. rite for this free book 

and list of former patients... mailed con- 

fidentially in plain envelope. 


FREE—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


J MCCLEARY SANITARIUM and CLINIC 
382 Elms Bivd., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 








| Please send mein plain envelope, your large 

illustrated book, free; also reference list of | 
former patients ‘whens I may consult. I am 

] troubled with 
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If oS desire ie any further information, write us a 
letter, and it will receive prompt attention. 
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Paderewski 


{TH good reason, the French 
composer Camille Saint-Saens 
has described Ignace Jan Paderewski 
as “a genius who also plays the piano.” 
For Paderewski (preferred pronoun- 
ciation: Pa-de-ref-skeh, accented on 
the third syllable) has based his life 
on music, but on that basis he has built 
one of the most spectacular careers of 
modern times. 

As a pianist, he is the most famous 
virtuoso of his day. As a patriot, he 
contributed more, perhaps, than any 
other man to the resurrection of his 
native Poland, after it had been po- 
litically dead for a century and more. 
As a politician, he held the highest of- 
fice of his reborn nation, serving as its 
first Premier. 

In other ways, too, Paderewski has 
reached the peak of success. Receiv- 
ing in his heyday an average of about 
$1,000 for every selection he played, he 
has earned an estimated $10,000,000 at 
the concert piano. He has known 
most of the notables of the Western 
world from Queen Victoria to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, both of whose auto- 
graphed photographs are in his ex- 
tensive collection. 

Always closely intertwined, Pader- 
ewski’s twin careers as pianist and 
patriot brought him back into the news 
in each connection last week. With 
Poland once again partitioned off the 
map by Germany and Russia, it was 
reported in Paris he had vowed not to 
play another note until his country is 
again free. Also, in Paris, Paderewski 
joined the provisional Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile by accepting a seat in 
the National Council. Thus ending a 
20-year voluntary exile resulting from 
differences with the dictatorial regimes 
of Marshal Pilsudski and his heirs, 
Paderewski was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Council. 


N REVIVING his 1914 battle cry, La 

patrie avant tout; Vart ensuite, 
(First the Fatherland, then Art) Pader- 
ewski gave expression to an intense na- 
tionalism which was his earliest heri- 
tage. He was born in the province of 
Podolia, Russian Poland, on November 
6, 1860, the son of a steward on a large 
estate. His mother, who was born in 
Siberia during her parents’ exile, died 
shortly after his birth. When Ignace 
was three, his father was imprisoned 
for a year for implication in a revolt 
against Czardom. With these memo- 
ries, the growing boy whetted his 
patriotism and his hatred of Russia. 


Though he showed marked musical 
talent at the age of three, Paderewski 
was no child prodigy. In later years 
he quoted the formula of his success 
as “one per cent talent, nine per cent 
luck and 90 per cent work.” Long 
years of such work, accompanied by 
discouragement and poverty, marked 
his training at conservatories in War- 








International 


Paderewski: Patriotism Precedes the Piano 


saw, Berlin and Vienna. At least two 
of his teachers urged him to concen- 
trate on composition or the trombone 
rather than on the piano.? 


HEN recognition finally came, 
however, with a Vienna debut in 
1887, Paderewski’s future success was 
immediately assured. Paris, London 
and New York (in 1891) welcomed him 
wildly. Audiences were captivated by 
his stormy, tumultuous playing; by 
the incredible speed and dexterity of 
his rather small.hands; by the “sing- 
ing” quality of his piano, which he 
gained by enthusiatic and somewhat 
unorthodox use of the pedal. 
What audiences liked almost as 
much as the young Pole’s romantic 


music was his equally romantic ap-_ 


pearance. “The audience is a great 
lady,” Paderewski used to tell his 
pupils. “She has to be treated as such.” 
Quite frankly, therefore, he cultivated 
the personality his admirers demanded. 
He practiced graceful bows and en- 
trances before his mirror. He still 
wears the white waistcoats, loose 
Byronic collars and flowing ties or 
scarves he adopted at that time. 

By such a combination of artistry 
and dramatic presence, Paderewski 
gained a powerful hold on audiences 
all over the world. In the United 
States, he has made 11 tours, touching 
every state and playing in every city 
of any considerable size. When he 
suffered a heart attack last June as a 
vast audience awaited his appearance 
in New York City’s Madison Square 
Garden, many of those present filed 
out in tears. 

In earlier days, the power of Pader- 
ewski’s name manifested itself in more 
amusing ways. Always especially 
Paderewski has composed an opera, Manrw, which is 
no longer widely known; a symphony; and a number 
of concertos, sonatas and songs. Most famous, though 
not generally considered most important, is his Minuet 
in G-major, composed when he was a student. 
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PATHFINDER 


popular with women and himself 
keenly responsive to feminine charm, 
Paderewski was once mobbed by ad 
miring women as he left a hall in Sal 
Lake City, Utah. When his retinu 
had finally hustled him into a waiting 
automobile, they heard the maestr: 
sighing, “If only I were a Mormor' 
If only I were a Mormon!” 

Foremost among Paderewski’s rec- 
reations are the movies, Charlie Chap 
Jin and Western films being his favor 
ites. Three years ago, he himself star- 
red in the picture “Moonlight Sonata.” 


IKE most artists, the highly emo 

tional Paderewski has his share o! 
temperament. He is_ superstitious 
about little things, such as not lighting 
three cigarettes on one match. Before 
a performance he now demands a 2) 
minute period of complete quiet, dur 
ing which he meditates and soaks his 
hands in warm water. On one occa 
sion someone spoke to him on his way 
to the platform; he immediately re 
turned to his dressing room for an 
other 20 minutes to recapture his mood 

Before his second wife died, in 1934, 
Paderewski used to spend the mo 
ments immediately before a concer! 
kissing her. She was the forme: 
Baroness Helena de Rosen, whom h: 
married in 1899. His first wife, mai 
ried during his student days, died 
giving birth to a crippled son, who 
later died at the age of 20. 

During the First World War, Pader 
ewski gave innumerable benefit con 
certs in the United State for Polish re- 
lief. Eventually gaining the ear of 
President Wilson, he persuaded him to 
make the demand for an independent 
Poland with access to the sea the 13th 
of his famous 14 points. 

As first Premier of the new Poland 
after the war, Paderewski signed the 
Treaty of Versailles and soon won the 
respect of doubting politicians of other 
countries. A polished orator in Frencl 
and English, as well as in his native 
Polish, he also speaks fluent Russian 
and German. 


T HOME, however, Paderewski 

soon found himself diametricall 
opposed in both personality and politi 
cal opinions to Poland’s “strong man,” 
tough Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, and to 
his militaristic, socialistic regime. 

By the end of 1919, Paderewski's 
political position had become alto 
gether untenable. Resigning, he wen! 
to his estate at Morges, Switzerland, 
where he still lives, as Polish delegate 
to the League of Nations. When dif 
ferences with his home governinent 
forced him to abandon that post, h: 
returned to his music. 

Today, nearing 80, Paderewski is 
turning back to his other great love 
Poland. Representing the court!) 
manner and conservative views of th« 
Victorian era, he also has that period’s 
candid faith in the individual, which 
makes him a firm believer in democra 
cy. He has, too, the Roman Catholic’s 
faith in God. “Poland, her immorta! 
heroic soul, is beyond the power o/ 
anybody’s domination,” he recent! 
wrote. “We believe in God's justice 
... This struggle will go on .. .” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Third Term: No 


OLONEL BALLOT strode up Main 

Street. In front of the bakery he 
stopped long enough to ask a young 
man his opinion concerning a third 
‘erm for President Roosevelt. 

“Roosevelt’s my man!” was the an- 
wer. “If he won’t run for a third 
term we'll draft him.” 

Waiting for the street-car at the 
orner of Main and Third stood an- 
other young man, and the Colonel 
sked him the same question. 

“No third term!” was the answer 
this time. “Not for Roosevelt or any- 
body else.” 

When he reached the home of his 
iend Joe Doaks, the Colonel was still 
staling on his cuff the nation’s replies. 





to a third term 
diseussion, 





in their opinion, for the right man 
to carry on for a third term.” 

“What of this 68.6 per cent of the 
voters who disapproved of a third 
term—including even a majority of 
the Democrats?” 

“They were divided with respect to 
their feelings about the President, but 
united almost to a man in their dis- 
approval of a third term for anyone. 
Many of them were careful to explain 
that they were expressing a moral 
feeling in this matter, which was 
quite apart from any personal feeling 
they had concerning President Roose- 
velt. They referred to two terms as an 
American tradition. They were pre- 
pared, they said, to uphold this tradi- 
tion at the polls if necessary.” 

“I can see from these percentages,’ 


The Nays Have —@—@ —@ —@ —\_—__——____ 


N HIS highly interesting report this week, 
per cent of the nation’s voters—a composite average 
for President Roosevelt. 
this opposition (especially among the Democrats) is directed not so 


Colonel Ballot discloses that 68.6 
are strongly opposed 
Colonel points out in his 





As the 


much against the President personally as against the idea of a third term for 


any body. 


of office to two terms of four 


Colonel, 
1anding Joe his walking-stick and his 


“Yes, indeed,” said the 
rroad-brimmed hat, “this is an issue 
on which there seems to be no middle 
‘round.” 

“What issue is that, Colonel?” asked 
oe, 

“The subject of a third term for 
President Roosevelt,” the Colonel re- 
plied. “All week I’ve been listening to 
positively-put opinions on both sides, 

ith nary a hint of compromise.” 

Colonel Ballot showed his friend the 
ligures. “Notice, Mr, Doaks,” the Col- 
onel pointed out, “that less than two 
per cent of the persons I interviewed 
said they were undecided or had no 
opinion to express—and I talked with 
representative people at every cross- 
oads in the nation. 

“Actually,” the Colonel continued, 
there are two distinct lines of thought 


epresented in these percentages: 
opinions regarding Roosevelt and 
opinions regarding a third term, For 


he most part, those who expressed 
themselves in favor of a third term 
vere in favor of a third term for 
President Roosevelt. It was a matter, 
hey felt, that could not be treated 
:part from its setting. It depended 
ipon the man and the times. Roose- 
elt, they said, was the right man and 
he present state of affairs both at 


home and abroad made it imperative, 


In other words, it would seem to be opposition based on principle 
rather than personality—a kind of moras reaction against any suggestion or 
effort to undermine the tradition that has so far limited the Presidential tenure 
years each: 

FOR 


AGAINST 





Group a Third Term a Third Term Undecided Total 
Those who voted 
Geo Mibaeaeet Oe TS a5 on cibideou one 45.2% 52.2% 26% 100% 
Those who voted 
foe Landon tm “36 2. fs. wctviccces 4.2% 95.5% 0.3% 100% 
NAT’L COMPOSITE AVERAGE -29.7% 68.6% 1.7% 100% 





said Doaks, “that there must be some- 
thing more involved than the mere 
political business of taking sides. 
What’s your opinion, Colonel? How 
about interviewing yourself and let- 
ling me know?” 

“That, sir,” replied the old gentle- 
man in his very best drawl, “is pre- 
cisely what I’m not going to do. Much 
as I might enjoy interviewing myself, 
I’m not given to having opinions. Be- 
sides, the subject for today is not one 
you'd care to toss a coin on.” 

And so saying the Colonel took his 
leave of Joe Doaks for another week 
of interviewing the nation’s voters for 
PATHFINDER’s Poll of Public Opin- 
ion, 





i TOMATGES 
2 om ONE VINE 


“Took about 234 bushels from = plant 15 feet high and 
still going strong” writes Mrs.F.B.,Mankato,Minn. YOU, 
too, = get two been or more of large, luscious tome- 
toes from one vine if you plant BURGESS 


Trip-2-CRop 


TOMATO. Two fo three vines will produce 
enough for the average ¥- 
TRIP-L-CROP Tomatoes rapidly grow 12 to 18 feet 
high.Can be grown on trellis, side of house or barn, oras 

a bush in garden. Beautiful large, 
crimson, soli meaty fruit ot 
gasliey . THE MOST PRODUCTIV 

F ALL TOMATOES. 

TRIAL PACKET 10c 
THREE PACKETS 25c Postpaid 
RESULTS COUNT 
A few excerpts from hundreds of fetters 


from tast year’s growers. 
Cpe Th ANIA “6 bu, from 2 Staeges 


























W. VIRGINI ‘14 ft. hig 2 bu. 
from each plant’*; MISSISUTPIT: 5 bu. 
from 4 vines’’; TENNESSEE: ** oye 
from 17 vines and still bearing’’; % 


*‘More fruit from 3 250 Saisso 


acre 
ag Ts 3 bu. from my 19 £.* tall""s 
. CAROLINA: “Fruits we’ igned trom 3 to 
‘ 5 “Ibs. more per bu. than other varieties’’; 
¥ COLORADO: ‘Vines 14 ft. tall with no 
rain for 87 days’*. 
WARNING: ves best seen be_sure 
is, Sct oly gevine F URGESS 
RIP-L-C ROP. 


“onen PRIZE CONTEST 
Send today for FREE Garden and 
Nursery Book Siying full de 
about CASH P CONT 
for growers of this new tomato. 


SURGESS SEED, 8 PLANT CO. 


Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 66 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
mame for sample offer for use a8 demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


Dept. 182, Walnut Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


2-8 Ft. Apple 20c; 8-Ft. Peach ISeeach. Postpaid. 77% 
Getour new 1940, 64-page free catalog. Complete 

plantings for farm or city lots. Trees,shrubs, , 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today.” ak 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 


Box 24. Geneva. Ohio at ¥ 













When Fairyfoot is ap 

how quickly pain STOPS and 
your bunion gets smaller. En- 
ables you to wear p 
shoes. y to use. y 
harmless. Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. 


FREE PROOF! 


Write for free trial wy 
Fairyfoot Products 
1223 S. Wabash Ave. ot ane 3242 


ASTHMA===@ 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohie 















‘1 Talked with God" 


(Yes, I Did—Actually and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some 
ten years ago, a strange new Power came into my 
life. After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal 
failure, this strange Power brought to me a sense 
of overwhelming victory, and I have been over- 
coming every undesirable condition of my life ever 
since. What a change it was. Now—I have credit 
at more than one bank, I own a beautiful home, 
drive a lovely car, own a newspaper and a large 
office building, and my wife and family are amply 
provided for after I leave for shores unknown, 
In addition to these material benefits, I have a 
sweet peace in my life. I am happy as happy 
can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 


have learned how to draw upon the invisible God- 
Law, under any and all circumstances. 

You, too, may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring 
to you, too, whatever things are right and proper 
for you to have. Do you believe this? BB won't 
cost much to find out—just a penny postcard 
or @ letter, addressed to Dr. Prank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 34, Moscow, Idaho, will bring you the story 
of the most fascinating success of the century. 
And the same Power I use is here for your use, 
too. I'll be glad to tell you about it. All informa- 
tion about this experience will be sent you free, 
of course. The address again—Dr. Prank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 34, Moscow, Idaho. Advt. Copyright 1939, Frank 
B. Robinson. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


acter and well-being of the nation. 

So it is that Americans have reason 
to look into the reports of the White 
House Conference that has just ended. 
Broadly speaking, the more significant 
of these may be classified under three 
headings: (1) Population factors; (2) 
economic factors; and (3) educational 
and religious factors. 


.. « Their Thinning Ranks 


In respect to population, the story 
of America’s children has particular 
importance. Expressed briefly, the 
child population of the United States 
has been steadily decreasing. In 1930, 
for example, there were approximate- 
ly 38,000,000 children aged under 16, 
while today there are only 36,000,000. 
This downward development is ex- 
pected to continue. According to 
experts, the striking fact is this: Be- 
tween now and 1980, the aged can be 
expected to increase from a present 
total of 8,419,000 to a total of more than 
22 million 40 years hence, while the 
population of children under 16 will 
show a decline of millions, 

From a study of population distribu- 
tion it is possible to show where and 
among what groups the birth-rate is 
declining, Variations in American fer- 
tilitygexist not only according to re- 
gions but also according to class: (1) 
In proportion to adults, farms have a 
higher percentage of children than 
have cities; (2) foreign-born families 
have more children than have native- 
born families; (3) poor families. have 
more children than have families in 
the upper and middle income brackets; 
and (4) poorly-educated women have 
almost twice as many children as have 
well-educated women. 

What is the broad conclusion to be 
drawn from these population figures? 
According to a White House Confer- 





Their Environment Is Important. 
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ence report, the conclusion is this: the 
majority of America’s children today 
are being born into environments 
where income is low and education 
deficient, 


. .« Their Economic Lot 


In respect to their economic status, 
it has been estimated that one-half to 
two-thirds of the city children of 
America are in homes where annual 
income is too low to permit the family 
to buy items called for in an ordinary 
“maintenance” budget—a budget of 
about $1,261 to meet the normal needs 
of living in a family of four. Worse 
still, it has been estimated at least one 
third of the families in the United 
States do not have incomes large 
enough for an “emergency” budget—a 
budget of about $903 a year to meet in- 
escapable requirements on a_ sub- 
standard but sustaining scale. 


These figures, in the opinion of ex- 
perts at the White House Conference, 
plainly mean that millions of Amer- 
ica’s children are being reared under 
conditions detrimental not only to 
themselves but to the nation as a 
whole, For example, according to this 
view, child labor remains a serious 
problem, although not so bad as if 
used to be. Because of family needi- 
ness, children continue to be exploited 
in agriculture, factory and store, in- 
juring their health, depriving them of 
proper recreation, and placing them in 
harmful environment. 

From the economic standpoint, ex- 
perts feel, the problem of America’s 
children will remain pressing until 
the general American economy sub- 
stantially improves — until income 
levels are adjusted upward to permit 
a decent increase in living standards, 
and until action is taken to end things 
like bad housing and bad environment, 
which lead all too often to poor health 
and even poorer morals. In this con- 
nection, one of the worst examples of 


Photo from U. S. Housing Authority 


Where They Live and How They Play Is Important 
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Their Health Is Wealth 

the child problem is held to be that 
of the 500,000 youngsters who belong 
to the nation’s migrant families—th: 
dispossessed who have been “tracto: 
ed out and blowed out” and who trave' 
the roads in the west without a perma 
nent home anywhere. 


.. « Their Education 


In respect to the educational field 
judged on the basis of White Hous: 
Conference reports, America is far 
from attaining its democratic ideal ot 
equal opportunities for every child. Al 
though school attendance is compul 
sory, hundreds of thousands are re 
ceiving no _ grade-schoo!l education 
whatever. Of all the children old 
enough to go to high school, 25 pe: 
cent do not go; and of all who do go, 
only 5 per cent later attend college 
Other criticisms include these: (1 
Many U. S. teachers are poorly train 
ed, largely because teacher-pay is tov 


I8w to attract able persons, (2) Th 
educational opportunities of rura! 
children are especially bad; thei: 


schools frequently are one-room build 
ings lacking the equipment needed fo: 
modern training, and millions of then 
have no access to adequate library fa 
cilities. And (3) many states are poo! 
in tax income and cannot suppor! 
sound school systems. 

As a White House Conference rx 
port stated, it may be said that “this 
country is concentrating most of its 
educational effort on groups having 
the fewest children and least on groups 
that are replenishing its population. 
At any rate, some justification is see: 
for this view because America’s educa 
tional statistics indicate that the poor 
er groups of the population—th 
groups with the highest birth rates 
are receiving deficient schooling. 

Child experts stress education be 
cause they believe that democracy can 
not grow unless there is progressiv: 
development from year to year in sci 
entific inquiry, technology and socia! 
organization. ‘They also stress thal 
education lacks an important essen 
tial when it lacks the cultivation o! 
personal character and integrity. And 
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according to some of those who ‘were 
heard at the White House Conference, 
such cultivation cannot be realized un- 
jess education embraces religious in- 
struction. But if there is to be any 
such thing, the American system will 
have to reshape itself somewhat, be- 
cause it is a fact that some 50 per cent 
of the nation’s youth today receive 
no formal training in any religion. 

Ranging from religion and education 
io sociology and economics, the prob- 
lem of America’s children reveals it- 
self in general terms as part of a whole 
problem in America—the whole prob- 
lem of putting the entire nation to 
rights. As the White House Confer- 
ence made clear, children are aided 
directly or indirectly whenever Amer- 
ican families are aided either by pub- 
lic or private agencies. Thus it may be 
said that the nation’s children—be- 
tween eight and nine millions of them 
-have benefited through such broad 
government programs as housing, farm 
aid and work relief. 


... The Chief Recommendation 


In the record of the Fourth White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy is full recognition of the 
fact that the child problem will not 
be solved until the over-all national 
problem is solved. First on the list of 
the Conference’s 83 recommendations, 
therefore, is the recommendation to 
stabilize and increase “basic income of 
wage earner and farmer, whose fami- 
lies together constitute two-thirds of 
the population of the nation.” Among 
the other recommendations are these: 
(1) A Federal policy of continuing, 
exible work programs; (2) enlarge- 
nent of units of local school attend- 
ince and administration, and state and 
Federal aid for local public libraries; 
(3) immediate completion of ratifica- 
ion of the Child Labor Amendment. 

To help put these and other recom- 
inendations into effect during the next 
decade, the Conference created a Na- 
tional Citizen’s Committee to be aided 
by Federal authorities concerned with 
child welfare. Finally, as justification 
for its efforts in behalf of a better life 
for America’s children, it quoted in its 
seneral report a statement made by 
llomer Folks, one of the Conference 
leaders: 

“Somewhere within these United 
States, within the past few years, was 
born a child who will be elected in 
1980 to the most responsible office in 
the world, the Presidency of the 
lnited States ...He may come from 
iny place and from any social or eco- 
omic group... If we could unroll 
the seroll of the future enough to read 
his name and whereabouts, how many 
hings we would wish to have done for 
iim, how carefully we would wish to 
uard his health, his surroundings, his 
ducation, his associates, his travels. 
is ambitions.” 

Then the report added: 

ight wish to do for that 
hild, the future President, we must 
re ready to do for every child, so he 
jay be ready to live a full life, satis- 
\ing to himself and useful to his com- 
unity and nation,” 
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Intelligence After 40 


A meteorologist is not likely to place 
much faith in the old saying, “rain 
before seven, clear before eleven.” 
Physicians have punctured the belief 
that fish is a “brain food.” Last week, 
Dr. Frank H. Freeman, dean of the 
University of California School of 
Education, let fly at another adage. It 
may not be necessarily true, Dr. Free- 
man suggested, that “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.” 

Challenging the findings of previ- 
ous I, Q. (“intelligence quotient”) 
tests, that mental abilities decline after 
the age of 45, Dr. Freeman gave a 
15-minute radio examination to 2,331 
persons. Their ages ranged from 10 
to 90 years. 

With perfection rated at 40 points 
{which nobody attained), he found 
persons from 20 to 40 averaged a frac- 
tion under 30 points. Men and women 
over 40, he reported, scored half a 
point better. The oldest group, from 
70 to 80 years of age, rated about equal 
with the youngest, comprised of ‘those 
under 20. 

For all men taking the test, the 
median score was 30.20 and for all 
women 29.59, but Dr. Freeman did not 
think this fractional difference indi- 
cated any difference in intelligence 
between the sexes. He likewise dis- 
counted the tiny variation in scores 
between the 20-to-40 and over-40 age 
groups. 

True importance of his test, Dr. Free- 
man thought, was the similarity of 
scores among all age groups. “The 
results indicate,” he said, “that a per- 
son’s intellectual capabilities do not 
decline after he is 40, if he uses those 
capabilities. The average person may 
show a little decrease in speed, per- 
haps, but in real intellectual accom- 
plishments no substantial decline is 
indicated. The results should be par- 
ticularly encouraging to those nearing 
the twilight of their lives.” 
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‘Old Age Policy Pays 





‘up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 466 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. Fhis special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW, 
write us your name, 


Just 
address and age 


—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE 
TION. No obligation. 
so write today, 


INSPEC- 
This offer lim- 
ited, 


eltcipmeelelele) mm Orel tl ar2 


CLM eULe Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent 
dent echoes eth. repares for I" Great f fe a ° gry 
compleben. ag. bap D ould shai nod. Free Bulletin on 

Limerican Scheel. Dpt.n-241- Drexel ot 8 pt.H-241. Drexel at 58th. — 



















riendly... 


on 700- room, pe New York hotel is just @ email 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet "q” 


HOTEL EMPIR NEW YORK 


B'WAY & 63 SY. 


“At the Gateway to Times Square”’ 











YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 


THIS MONTH 


Renew NOW 


if Your Address Label Shows “FEB 40” 


Look at your address label on the back of your PATHFINDER—note carefull 


the bottom line. 
indicated, 


ii Your subscription expires with the last issue in the mon 
lo make sure that you do not miss any issues, mail your renewal 
in time to reach us not later than the fifteenth of the month shown. 


Play 


safe—don’t wait for another reminder—renew now. 


4-USE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING, 


PATHFINDERS 


All the news of 
allthe world. 
Accurate — Fresh 





ter of the world 


WASHINGTON & “*. or R. F. D. 


AAVAALALALELEDEREEREET 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


——$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
$2 for Three Years (156 weekly. issues) 
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Deviled Eggs 


Deviled eggs make a colorful Lenten 
disk, This recipe calls for these in- 
gredients: six hard-boiled eggs, one 
tablespoon salad dressing or mustard, 
one teaspoon minced parsley, one- 
fourth teaspoon minced pickles, one- 
fourth teaspoon minced onion, and 
one-eighth teaspoon each of salt, pap- 
rika and celery salt. 

Cut eggs lengthwise and remove 
yolks, Mash yolks and blend with 
other ingredients with fork. Then 
roughiy refill egg whites and chill. 
Serve on platter garnished with par- 
sley. 





Corn Fritters 


When there is canned corn left over 
from the evening meal, make corn 
fritters for breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Besides two cups of canned corn, 
these ingredients are required: two 
eggs, one and a fourth cups flour, one 
and a half teaspoons baking powder, 
one teaspoon salt and deep fat for fry- 
ing the fritters. 

Beat the egg yolks and add them to 
the drained corn. Sift the dry in- 
gredients together and add them to 
the egg-corn mixture. While the deep 


926—Youthful Style in a Perky Dress with Bodice 
Novelty. Designed for 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10. A 6 dress, 
all one, requires 2‘ yards 35 inch fabric: other ver- 
sion, 142 yards for skirt with panel, and 1 yard for 
bodice. 


939—-Magic Slenderness is Given by this Yoked 
Dress with Panelled Skirt. Designed for 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48. A 36 requires 3'% yards 39 inch fa- 
bric. 


4322—Crisp and Springlike Two-Piecer with Pretty 
Lingerie Notes. Designed for 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20, 


Sunny-Day Styles for Spring 


939 








FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





fat is heating, fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Drop fritters into deep 
fat and fry until golden brown. Drain 
on absorbent paper and serve with 
sirup or jelly. 





Molasses Sauce 


Here is a delicious topping for hot 
bread, rice, puddings and so on. Com- 
bine one cup molasses, two table- 
spoons lemon juice, one tablespoon 
butter and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
Cook for 15 minutes over low heat 
while stirring. Serve hot. 


Corn Meal Muffins : 


For this genuine Southern corn 
muffin recipe (without flour and 
sweetening), these ingredients are 
needed: one cup buttermilk, one egg, 
one tablespoon shortening, half a tea- 
spoon salt, and corn meal enough to 
make a batter not stiff nor yet runny. 
Place in muffin tins and bake in mod- 
erate oven. Serve hot. 








Belgian Potatoes 

Belgian baked potatoes are similar 
to neighboring France’s French fried 
spuds. To prepare them, pare and cut 
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A 16 requires 4's yards 35 inch fabric and 12 yard 
contrast. 


9951—This Attractive Cotton has a Scalloped Neck 
and Matching Pockets. Designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48 and 50. A 36 requires 3°, yards 35 inch 
fabric. 


4290—-A Tiny-Waisted Frock with Crisp Contrast. 
Designed for 14, 16, 18, 20, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
A . - rr 312 yards 35 inch fabric and 5s yard 
contrast. 


4304—Two Smart Kitchen Aprons with High Pointed 
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six medium potatoes into little strips. 
Soak the strips in cold water for half 


an hour, then dry thoroughly. Next 
place them in a shallow baking dish. 
season with salt and pepper, brush 
generously with melted butter and 
bake in a moderately hot oven. Dur- 
ing baking turn the strips frequentl\ 
to get an even browning. 


Week's Hints 


@ Grease can be removed from an 
iron by rubbing it with corn meal. 





@ Hot vinegar will remove stains 
from mica windows on stoves. 


@ The lower crust on biscuits, rolls 
and bread will remain crisp if taken 
from the pan when removed from the 
oven, 

q It pays to sort cranberries before 
cooking, because shriveled, speckled 
or soft berries may give a bitter taste 
to the finished product. 


q To keep bread in the best condi 
tion store in a clean, well-aired, cov- 
ered, ventilated container and keep 
in a cool place. 


G Sometimes perspiration stains on 
dresses can be removed and the color 
restored by holding the stained por- 
tion of the garment over a bottle of 
ammonia. 


q Honey or maple sirup mixed 
with whipped cream makes an ex- 
cellent “topper” for baked apples. 
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Waistlines. Designed for small, medium and large 
A Small, apron A, requires 2'2 yards 35 inch fabri 
and %, yard contrast; apron B, 25, yards. 


Send Fifteen Cents (i5c) for Each Pattern. 
Write clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style 
Number. Send orders ‘to Pattern Editor, PATH- 


FINDER, 243 17th St., New York 
A complete selection of the newest fashions is 
to be found in the Four-Color Fashion Book. Send 


ee TA BL ce is 15c, but only 
10c when red with a pattern. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Not For Children 


HE only reason for the title of this 

is that we want to ward off as many 

broken hearts as possible. But .our 

luty to the public demands that some- 

ne be told. Adults can use their own 

liscretion about repeating the follow- 
1g incident. 

It seems that Gene Autry, the gun- 
otin’, -guitar-strummin’, fast-ridin’ 
owboy of the silver screen was in 
own the other day. And he looked up 
in old friend: Jack Nichols, book- 
tudyin’, speech-makin’ Representa- 
ive from Oklahoma, Nichols and Au- 
ry decided to hold a little target prac- 
ise in a shooting gallery. 

Waal, pardners, you guessed just 
vhat happened. Nichols whaled the 
ar out of Autry with the shootin’ 
‘ons. Then, as if that weren’t bad 
nough for our hero, Autry and Nichols 
challenged a G-Man. He beat both of 
them handily, 


— 


Policemen’s Ph. D. 


WHILE back when we spoke of 

government schools for govern- 
ent employees, we overlooked one 
ery important academy. It’s a place 
here cops-and-robbers is not a game 
ut a career, 

Also, it’s just the place to enroll if 
ou’d like to bone up on “Post Mortem 
Examinations,” or “Jiujitsu and De- 
fensive Methods,” or “Confessions and 
Circumstantial Evidence.” We are re- 
ferring, of course, to G-Man J. Edgar 
Hoover’s National Police Academy, 
vhich took up its 13th session at the 
Department of Justice Building last 
nonth, 

When we say it’s the place to enroll, 
that’s just a figure of speech. The 
Navy has its Annapolis and the Army 
its West Point. So the police have 
their National Academy, where it’s 
ust about as hard to matriculate. 

The fact is, unless you are under 45, 
in active police officer, and recom- 
nended by your state, county or 
nunicipal law enforcement body, you 
an’t make the grade. Even then the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation runs 
ts eagle eye over your career to see 
vhether you meet its standards. After 
that you are eligible for the three- 
10nths’ course, a short version of the 
G-men’s own, which trains you to 
rain the police back home. 

Director Hoover started the school 
back in 1935, after he had become con- 
vineed that local police units did not 
1ave adequate training agencies. Since 
then 406 police units with a total per- 
onnel of 80,037 officers have sent men 
o the Academy. The 37 men taking 
the course this term represent agen- 
ies in 25 states and the District of 
Columbia, The enrollees include men 
n every rank from patrolmen to po- 
ice superintendent, with a couple of 





sheriffs thrown in for good measure. 


The “professors,” which include the 
FBI’s own staff, are a pretty distin- 
guished group. Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter used to lecture 
there when he was still teaching at 
Harvard Law School. The jiujitsu 
course is taught by Col. A. J. Drexel 
Biddle of Philadelphia and of the 
Marine Corps Reserve, who was once 
international amateur boxing cham- 
pion. Dean Earl C. Arnold of Vander- 
bilt U. Law School lectures on “Evi- 
dence”; Judge Harold M. Stephens of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals is a 
legalistic Emily Post, instructing the 
neophytes in “Courtroom Behaviour.” 
And Courtney Riley Cooper, author 
and Director Hoover’s Boswell, gives 
them pointers on press relations, 

You won't find a football team, nor 
much moss and ivy, at the policemen’s 
Alma Mater. But they have their 
campus traditions just the same. Such 
as “Old Oscar,” the versatile dummy 
who has been “murdered” a hundred 
times and in all sorts of odd ways, 
for the edification of the students. And 
“Beulah,” the ubiquitous automobile, 
from whom the students get the low- 
down on everything from tire treads 
to how to take “invisible fingerprints.” 
And of course the shooting gallery is 
a favorite campus hangout. 

Aitending the school is really a 
serious business, inasmuch as a diplo- 
ma there means as much to a police- 
man as a Ph.D. to a scholar. It may be 
responsible for the better police ad- 
ministration you’ve noticed lately in 
your community. 





Senate Desks 


HERE’S sentiment in the Senate 

such as befits “The World’s Most 
Exclusive Club.” Some of this senti- 
ment has to do with the choice of desks 
—which, like almost everything else 
there, goes by party and seniority. 

This was brought to mind by the 
news that Senator Vandenberg, Re- 
publican Presidential possibility from 
Michigan, will probably move to the 
Senate desk from which the late Sen- 
ator Borah thundered his eloquent 
orations. All the Republican Senators 
senior to him have desks of their 
choice, so now it’s Vandenberg’s turn 
to pick. 

“Borah’s desk”—third row, second 
from the circle—will probably join 
the other desks pointed out by Cap- 
itol guides as once the seat of a great 
man. Some of the historic desks which 
the guides now point out are Stephen 
Douglas’s, at which Arizona’s Ashurst 
sits; Daniel Webster’s, occupied by 
Maine’s Senator Hale; Henry Clay’s, 
now used by octogenarian Carter 
Glass; Jefferson Davis’s, used by Mis- 
sissippi’s Pat Harrison; and Oscar Un- 
derwood’s, the seat of majority leader 
Alben Barkley. 






FIGHT COLDS 


by helping nature build up 
your cold-fighting resistance 
| yA you suffer one cold 
right after another, 
here’s sensational news! 
Mrs. Elizabeth Vickery 
writes: “Z used to catch 
colds very easily. Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery helped to 
Strengthen me just splen- 
didly. I ate better, had more 
stamina, and was troubled 
very little with colds.” 

This t medicine, formulated by a prac- 
ticing physician, helps combat colds this way: 
(1) It stimulates the appetite. (2) It promotes 
flow of gastric juices. Thus you eat more; your 
digestion improves; your body gets greater nour- 
ishment which helps nature build up your cold- 
fighting resistance. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles have 
already been used. Proof of its remarkable bene~ 
fits. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
from your d t today, or write Dr. Pierce, 
Dept. 22, Buffalo, N. Y., for generous free sam-~ 
ple. Don’t suffer unnecessarily from colds, 


DOES 


COUGHING 


MAKE YOU AN OUTCAST? 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-14, 
440 Washington St., New York City. 
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to cast 5 and 10c Novelties, Toy Autos, Ash- 
trays, etc. Can be done in any spare room, 
basement or garage and no experience neces- 

A rare opportunity to devote spare or 


full time to profitable work. Write Dept. 10. 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO. 


1696 Boston Road 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge 
A\fnvented that cleane wal paver and painted wal 


like magic. phy - Le 
rugs, ete. nde tk -, ee ee 


about it. Approved by ouseheeping ra 
The inventor wants 500 men and vont 
once to help him introduce this str 
0: He offers to send samples ON riikt te = 
the Smee De BSE “nod apenas 
obligation. Get details. Be first—send 
ISTEE aut 859 BAR ST.. AMROM, ¢ 


Sn TURN SIGNAL EW 


AGENTS tsetse 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy buy om Sas8 


Comguatrasie m, Dealers yet Ss : 
prom me -up as an as 
ames for facts and 


wore ’ mv ie . WATCH-MY-TURN 
_ W-182 Walnut Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
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Bronchitis 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
treuble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 

and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
Seseons membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays _ a or 
you are to have your money 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FREE Samples of Remarkable Treatment for 


Stomach Ulcers 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 


If you suffer from Indigestion, Gastritis, Heartburn, 
Bloating or any other stomach trouble due to gastric 
hyperacidity, you should try Von’s for prompt relief 
No rigid diet. Send for FREE SAMPLES of this won- 
derful treatment. Booklet included. Write PHILADEL- 
PHIA VON CO., Dept. 909-F, Fox Building, Phila., Pa. 













Per Plate. DENTAL 

TES made inour 
Do Not SEND ANY MONEY miveriat and caraloy of 
our LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OF f —Write us y! 


Tig FALSE 
5 >. ON TEETH 
| Y ¥e@&:e'} As Low As $7.95 
aw Fi val — ae WORK- 
WANSHIE and a MATERIAL GUARANTEED or PURCHASE 
Wetabe this risk on our 60-day trial offer. 
HTON-THOMAS Dental BY A DENTIST a c.) 

BRI -THOM Laboratory 
i on _ eS Es Sea aT 


Arthritix, Chronic Rheumatism con be cured. Enlarged 
stiff, painful finger joints can be made natural, 
NEW IDEAI 
Uf interested, write me and | will tell you free how f was cured. 
Write now, for you may never see this offer again. Send stamp for reply. 
JULIA JENTE, 35 High Street, East Haven, Conn. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
ehildren will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so mogeeeeseey used by Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings for his double rupture from which he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W.. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510W, Watertown, 
N. ¥. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
paper. 


AN IMPORTANT | 
Pr OSSLGE 


Jo MEN 





Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford. Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
_ See 


a 





How To Relieve 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Match Puzzle 


Take 12 matches and lay 
the table in a row. 
parallel to each other and about two 
inches apart for convenience. Now 
start somewhere in the row and jump 
one match over two matches, laying 
the match you have moved across the 
third or next match. But do not pick 
up the matches jumped over. The 
puzzle is to get six pairs of crossed 
matches in only six moves or jumps. 
Crossed matches cannot,be used to 
jump with, but they count as two 
matches when jumped over. Watch 
for the solution next week. 

cont suena eS EE, 


Bucket Snowball 


Grownups and. youngsters who do 
not relish real snowballing will enjoy 
this substitute. Take five old buckets 
or large tin cans the same size and 
paint in their bottoms the numerals 
one to five. Then arrange the buckets 
in a row in the snow, resting on one 
side with the open ends toward the 
“firing line.” Arrange the numbers 
from left to right as follows: three, 
one, four, two, five. Then bank snow 
around the bases of the buckets to 
keep them from being easily bowled 
over. 

When you have the buckets ar- 
ranged, step off 20 long strides and 
scratch a line in the snow for the 
firing line. After making his own 
snowballs, each player, in turn, steps 
up to the firing line and tosses five 
balls at the buckets. The snowballs 
must go into the buckets and stay 
there to count. The number painted 
in the bucket indicates the number of 
points made by each successful throw. 
The first player to make 15 points 
wins the game. 
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Brain Teaser 


A man has two watches and a chain. 
The latter is worth $20. If he puts 
the chain on the first watch it will 
be worth two-thirds as much as the 
second watch. If he puts the chain on 
the second watch it will be worth two 
and three-fourths times the value of 
the first watch. How much is each 
watch worth? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The cotton 
grower lined up his 30 employees (W 
for white and B for black) as follows: 
BBWBBBWWWWWBBWW 
BBBBWBWWWBWWBBW. 
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Smiles 


Husband—Do you believe in the 
theory that the greatness of a father 
often proves a stumbling block to the 
advancement of his son? 

Wife—Yes, dear, I do. But I am 
thankful that our boy will never be 
handicapped in that way. 


They should be 


- claimed: 
up. But I won’t go to school!” 


al 





what's the 


Freshman Chubwitt—Say, 
idea wearing my raincoat? 

Roommate Chuzz—Well, you wouldn’! 
want ‘your new suit to get wet, would you? 


Census Taker—Do you drink? 

Palme 

Census 
drink? 

Palmetto—My boss forbids it, my 
customers won’t allow it, and it goes 
against my conscience. 





Taker — Why don’t you 





Census Taker—Those are surely 
good reasons. What business are you 
in? 


Palmetto—I’m a bartender. 


Allan—Look at Mary, isn’t she 
dolled up. I understand she bought 
that dress on the installment plan. 

James—I suppose that’s the first in- 
stallment she is wearing now. 


Mother (coming in at 2 a. m.)—You 
needn’t have waited up for me, Janey 
I have a key. 

Janey—I know it, mother; but gran 
nie isn’t home yet and somebody has 
to let her in. 


Boss—Son, do you know the motto 
of this firm? 

New Office Boy—Sure, it’s “push.” 

Boss—Where’d you ever get thal 
idea? 

New Office Boy—I saw it on the 
door as Icame in. « 


Fair Caller—Id like you to paint a 
portrait of my late uncle. 

Artist Schram—Bring him ‘in. 

Fair Caller—I said my late uncle. 

Artist Schram —That’s all right: 
bring him in when he gets here. 


Uncle Eli read about some new pills 
that would restore his youth, so h 
sent away for a box. But when the, 
came, instead of taking one every da‘ 
as directed on the box, he took th: 
whole box that night before going to 
bed. 

Next morning Aunt Jerusha had « 
hard time waking him, But at last he 
rolied over, rubbed his eyes and ex- 
“All right, all right; [ll get 
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PPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED —Sell in your home county. Old suc- 
cessful company. Large line spices, extracts, stock 

and other farm products. Goods supplied on credit. 
mr free gift. opens every door to you. Write today. 
he Lange Co., Box 152, DePere. Wis. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS with complete consumer “shoe 
line. Big commissions, liberal bonus. 208 styles. 
Experience unnecessary. Free selling outfit. Tanners 
noes, 345 Boston, Mass. 


STRANGE — CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans 
like magic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. 
ational demonstration. Samples sent on trial. 
ame. Kristee 129, Akron, Ohio. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


GARAGE OWNERS AND MECHANICS can now pur- 
chase direct at full factory discount Triple-X alloy 
teeY self-locking piston rings. Nationally distributed. 

Guaranteed performance. Stop oil pumping. Re-Bor- 
w unmmecessary. Write for sample and low prices. 

lriple-X Company, 3801 South Racine, Dept. 300, 


hicago. 
BABY CHICKS 


OCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $2.95-100. 
Poults and ducks. Write for special ‘“‘hatchery to 
istomer’’ prices. Make saving of from ic to 3c per 

ick by ordering direct from me. Conrad’s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Ind. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World's 
largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 
id Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. Colonial 

Poultry Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


TURDY DEPENDABLE CHICKS. Write for Special 
February-March prices. $3.95 per hundred up 


xestnut Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


OUR. “OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week sell- 

ng famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
iosiery to friends. Write for actual sample Amer- 
an Mills, Dept. E-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EW OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN. No canvassing. 
No investment. Earn up to $23 weekly and your 
wn dresses Free. Write fully giving age, dress size 


ashion Frocks, Dept. C-1029, Cincinnati, O 


{OTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment. Give 
age, dress size, Harford, Dept. C-28, Cincinnati, 
nio 
| 
FOR INVENTORS 


NVENTORS: Have you a sound, prac tical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
hartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Vashington, D. C. 
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HELP WANTED 


ALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly 
lower). Let us try to get one for you; 
Vrite for valuable information No. M-4. 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


JEWSPAPER JOBS—Learn prac tical eporting, ~ free- 
lance journalism, from experienced editors by mail 
The Millers, Dept. 13, Bakersfield, Calif. 


HORSE TRAINING 





and up (none 
small cost. 
Executive's 





“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free 


Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
502, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MALE HELP WANTED 


VRITE QUICK for amazing new line of men’s shirts 
and sport ensembles. Easiest sellers. Low as 3 for 
2.98. Beautiful Sanforized fabrics, exclusive features. 
foney back guarantee. Big profits assured, repeat 
siness. Valuable outfit Free. Stylewear, Dept. A-212, 
Erie, Pa 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


1. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS raising mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
erhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 


848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 277, Chicago. _ 

$30 WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS Cellar, shed 
We buy 35c Ib. World’s Largest Company. 40 Page 

Book Pree. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat- 
le, Wash. 


o obligation. 
1anship, Dept. 








NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


ago School of Nursing, Dept. M-2, Chicago. 
OLD Socn WANTED 5 
GOLD $35 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—teceive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. ree information. Para- 
mount Gold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minne- 
polis, Minn. 








PARTIAL *& 
We make FALSE TEETH {hat fit you by RAANL 


ROOFLESS * 


oney-Back 


from your mouth-impres 
N GUARANTEE 
Satisfaction 


DNO MONEYi 





DAYS Thousands of Satisfied Users. lof 
oat for — mouth-forms, directions, ete 
+ Dept.2-47a - GARY, ino. 


PILES 






Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectai Clinics, where 4 have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
‘or Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo, 








RHYME & REASON 


ONTENTMENT furnishes constant joy. 

Much covetousness, constant grief. To 

the contented, even poverty is a joy. To 

the discontented, even wealth is a vexation. 
—~MING SUM PAOU KEEN 


“ « * 








Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust 
assaileth. 


—FRANCES OSGOOD 


* * 


Let a defect, which is possibly but small, 
appear undisguised. A fault concealed is 
presumed to be great. 

MARTIAL 

I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe; 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

. —BLAKE 
character 
of portray- 


his own 
manner 


shows 
his 


A man never 
so plainly as by 
ing another’s. 

JEAN PAUL RICHTER 
Be calm in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 


—HERBERT 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS Time Counts —Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
OB37, Adams Building, , Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING | 


SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 32 

beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped—25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
$1.00. Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. — 


FREE! Practical, Smart AGFA Snapshot Album, 

transparent cellophane pockets with roll developed, 
2 sets quality Velox prints, 25c. Craftsmanship guar- 
anteed. Daily service. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-L, High- 
land Park, , Michigan. _ 


AT LAST! | ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3¢ each. Foto- 
print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. Willard Stud- 
ios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


WILL PAY $1.00 EACH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS of mon- 

uments, buildings, parks, churches, landmarks, etc. 
Send 10c for catalog. Adrian Photos, 149-15 46th Ave- 
nue, Flushing, N. Y. 





PLANTS 


FREE— CALENDAR FOR 1940. ~ Large picture calen- 

dar to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spray- 
ing guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 
name and address wil) bring your calendar postpaid. 
Order now while the supply lasts. P. D. Pulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


MAKE EARLY VEGETABLES : and | get t top | prices. Use 

our field grown frostproof cabbage, onion, straw- 
berry and tomato plants. Write today for free catalog 
and $300.00 cash prize entry blank. Omega Plant 
Farms, Omega, Ga. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ONLY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1200.00 

monthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic a 
prospect. 95% virgin. $50.00 sales makes $36.00 
New. Proven. Protected territory to pro- 
Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver City, 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good money 
with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. 

No experience needed. Steady work for right man. 

Write Rawieigh’s, Box B-2-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph recording, Rhyming pamphlet Free. 


Keenan's Studio, Dept. FP, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS: Send 
diate consideration. 
Building, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 
consideration, publication. Music Corporation, Dept. 
N)} 10, Portland, Ore. 











your poem today for imme- 
Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
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AGONY OF PAIN. 


Blessed Relief from Misery 
Prescribed by Doctors 


Sufferers from aching, sore muscles and 
joints of rheumatic pains can try this 
doctors’ own formula at absolutely no cost 
unless satisfied. Doctors for 50 years 
rubbed Bates Formula on painful, strained, 
sprained, muscles of arms, legs and bodies 
and gave quick, glorious relief. It PE 
TRATES deep to soreness—-yet is so sooth- 
ing, cooling, it’s pleasant to use on raw, 
tender, inflamed skin. Doctors prescribed 
Bates Formula for relief of aching, burn- 
















ing, itching, soreness of 
Rheumatic Muscular Pain, Neuritic 
Chest Congestion, Hemorrhoids, 
Piles, Corns, Callouses, Itching Skin, 
Fiesh Wounds, Burns, Athlete's Foot 
bottle of Bates Formula 
to use for muscular rheu- 
NOTHING matic pains, bruises, 
family. After using the 
Unless Delighted | whole bottle—if you don’t 
agree this is just the medicine you wanted, 
back’’ and YOU’LL GET YOUR DOLLAR 
NEXT MAIL! Bates Formula must delight 
you or you pay nothing. Write now, en- 
mailed C.O.D. ostage extra) to 
L. W. Bates, 9131 Eye St., Modesto, Calif. 
MAULE’S TALL GIANT 
YOu SAVE 
See tea? [OS 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 16] MAULEBLDG., PHILA, fo 
Earn Cash az Home! 
We paid M.M.$1174 forexceptional cel- 
oD -King furnish ma 
nee - ye ie. net wie Wale telle! it 
nited Co.5846 Lincotn Av. Dept 396 Chieune 
—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 
RELIEVED = 2, 
rw tof Lene’s Tregtment by mail on FREE LL. op = If it 
fe send me $1 2. r report cance charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg. St. Marys, Kansas 


Pain, Sore Throat, Sunburn, 
You PAY You can have a dollar 
burns, etc., in your 
send postcard saying, ‘‘I want my money 
closing dollar (otherwise bottle will be 
NAPDRAGONS 

lar or mushrooms! We 
ASTHM I will send any su Mas | 








ARCH SUPPORTS 


FACTS” 
HEEFNERT ARCH SUPPORT CO. 156 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 


SINUS HEAD COLDS 


CATARRH 


TRY THIS FOR RELIEF OF THE NASAL CONGESTION 


To ease such nasal congestion symptoms as sniffling, 
sneezing, hawking, stuffed-up feeling, watery eyes, 
roaring earsand pounding pressure, FLUSH thenasal 
passage with SIN ASIPTEC. Based on a physician's 
successful prescription. SINASIPTEC washes out 
thick, crusty, sticky, old mucous as it soothes and re- 
duces swollen, irritated tissue. Ask your druggists. 


Send Today for An Amazing 25c Test 


Just mall 25c with name, address today for new special com: 
plete Sinasiptec and Nasal Douche pac efort 
to American Drug Corp., Dept.M-4 6060 Maple, St. ‘io 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fall to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support In case 











of strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 


To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
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